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The Presiwenrs Corner 


LAVAHN MAESCH 


Beginning with the September- 
October 1960 issue of American 
Music Teacher, and now more spe- 
cifically and thoroughly in this issue. 
there has been much said about the 
forthcoming meeting in Philadelphia. 
Having this information in your 
hands months in advance of the 
event has involved an enormous 
amount of preparation and careful 
timing. 

Planning for releases such as these 
goes back to Kansas City early in 
1959. Duane Branigan has had to 
work with his committees on dead- 
lines of June and July in order to 
prepare copy for the national office. 

We have all been determined to 
place no member of MTNA nor any 
eligible member of the teaching pro- 
fession in a position to say that 
proper information was not available 
or that it arrived too late. 

We believe that there is not a 
single member of MTNA who can 
afford not to be there. The program 
is not only a magnificent one, but a 
careful study will indicate how 
thoughtfully and meticulously the 
planning was directed to serve the 
musical, educational, and _inspira- 
tional needs of the American music 
teaching profession. 


Sacrifices 


These meetings were planned for 
you and your colleagues; it is your 
convention. Any material sacrifices, 
and there should be many, incurred 
in attending will soon be forgotten. 

We have long talked about a “grass 
roots” movement and the importance 
of strong organizational patterns and 
operation at the state and local levels. 
During this biennium your Second 
Vice President, James Peterson, has 
really been doing something about 
these matters. 

Each state association has had con- 
stant contact with him and with divi- 
sional officers working with him; 
every effort has been made to aid 
each association towards more effi- 
cient, economical and _ beneficial 
realization of its objectives. 

Further, at Philadelphia, all state 
officers will be drawn together in a 
series of meetings for purposes of 


(Continued on page 25) 
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The Baldwin PYT,_NT EF: 





So strong that it can withstand twenty tons of 
string tension! So precise that it can provide a 
minutely accurate framework for the tone pro- 
ducing elements! This is the challenging function 
of the Baldwin plate. Only one material is capable 
of being worked to such intricate tolerances, yet so 
rigid that it will not yield: CAST GRAY IRON. 
The entire Baldwin Grand Piano plate is cast in 
one piece, an assignment few foundries can handle! 
Yet, only a single casting can provide the unyield- 
ing strength which is so vital. After the plate is 
removed from the mold, it must be uniform in tex- 


ture and totally free from shrinkage strains. It is 
chipped, ground and filled. It is thoroughly sealed 
with baked-on japan, hand rubbed to a smooth 
surface, then sprayed with gold finish and, as a 
final touch, varnished to a rich golden luster. 

The growing number of concert artists who choose 
the Baldwin as their exclusive instrument for pub- 
lic performance testifies to the very real value of 
this extra effort. Play the Baldwin Grand Piano 
yourself at your Baldwin dealer’s. Feel its respon- 
sive touch. Hear the resonant beauty of its full, 
rich voice. You will share in their endorsement. 


This advertisement is one of a series based on a new illustrated booklet, 
“The Story of the Baldwin Piano.’”’ A valuable reference for teachers 
and students, it tells how the grand piano is constructed. For your FREE 
copy, write to Dept.6-16, The Baldwin Piano Co., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


BALDWIN, ACROSONIC, HAMILTON, HOWARD PIANOS-+ BALDWIN AND ORGA-SONIC ORGANS 
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COLORADO STATE MUSIC TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Affiliated with 
Music Teachers National Association, Inc. 
Founded 1876 


MEMORANDUM 
TO: All Members of the Music Teachers National Association. 


SUBJECT: 


CHARTER TRIP 10 EUROPEAN MUSIC FESTIVALS — 1961 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION (BOAC) has just approved a CHARTER FLIGHT 
to European Music Festivals in 1961 for all members of the Music Teachers National 
Association, their wives, husbands, and children. 





TRANSPORTATION: DC 7C aircraft. Tourist class service including first class meals. 
DATES: July 26 to September 6. 


ITINERARY 
July 26 Lv. New York City August 20 Arr, Zermatt (festival) 
July 27 Arr. Paris August 25 Lv. Zermatt 
August 1 Lv. Paris August 26 Arr. Edinburgh 
August 2 Arr. Bayreuth (festival) Sept. 2 Lv. Edinburgh 
August 9 Lv. Bayreuth Sept. 2 Arr. London 
August 10 Arr. Salzburg (festival) Sept. 5 Lv. London 
August 19 Lv. Salzburg Sept. 6 Arr. New York City 


NOTE: Teachers who do not desire to attend the music festivals are eligible to 
reserve round trip air space at the same charter rate. 


EXPENSE: Approximate round trip fare — $250.00 
Approximate cost of festival itinerary including bus transportation, 
medium priced hotel, breakfast, and dinner — $475.00 


NOTE: First class hotel accommodations available at $90.00 additional. 


FESTIVAL TICKETS: (per performance) $3.00 — $10.00 
(indicate price range desired—programs furnished on request) 


RESERVATIONS: 
AIR FARE: Deposit of $75.00 per person will be due not later than Jan. 15, 1961. 


Balance due not later than May 15, 1961. 


FESTIVAL ITINERARY AND TICKETS: A deposit of $75.00 per person will be due not 
later than Jan. 15, 1961. 
Balance due not later than May 15, 1961. 


REFUNDS: Complete refunds will be made in case of cancellation prior to May 15. 


DEPOSITS: Separate checks or money orders must be submitted for air fare deposits 
and festival itinerary. 
Please make check or money orders payable and address inquiries to: 


MUSIC FESTIVAL TOUR 
UNIVERSITY PARK TRAVEL CENTER 
2050 E. EVANS AVE. 
DENVER 19, COLORADO 

Member State of 


WEST CENTRAL DIVISION 
Colorado - Nebraska - Kansas - Iowa - Missouri - South Dakota 


Sponsors of The Rocky Mountain Bach Festival 
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SOSTENUTO 
PEDAL 


ON A VERTICAL 
PIANO 


This new Vertical feature is another 
indication of the advanced thinking that 
has justified Steinway leadership in 
piano design over the decades. 


The Steinway Sostenuto is not merely 
the damper section sustainer that is 
commonplace among spinets, but is a 
single note sustainer of the type 

found in all Steinway Grands. A single 
note, octave or chord can be sustained 
individually and maintained while 
succeeding passages are played. 


The performer and the teacher, especially, 
will welcome and value the sustaining 
action that accommodates musical 
effects so frequently called for. 

This optional feature greatly enhances 
the capacity and pleasure found 

in the Steinway Professional upright. 

It is another reason to buy a Steinway— 
The Instrument of the Immortals. 


SOSTENUTO 





You Get These 5 Great Advantages When You Have 
All Your Piano Music 


In the Famous Album-Collection of 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY 


OF MUSIC 


1. Today’s most COMPLETE collection proud of —clearly printed and hand- 
of graded piano compositions. somely bound in PERMANENT form. 


4, Music INDEXED 4 WAYS for instant 
location of titles, grades, classifications, 
and composers. 


. Arranged to ENCOURAGE PRACTIS- 
3. A collection of music albums to be ING and SIGHT READING. 


2. The most ECONOMICAL way to buy 
the music you need and want — only 
714¢ a selection. 


PLUS 


OUR WONDERFUL NEW FEATURE FOR PUPILS 
BEGINNING THEIR VERY FIRST PIANO LESSONS 


oe to the Prone r 


containing 
A Wealth of Pre-Grade-1 Music and Study Material: 
Simple Graded Music with Large Notes 
coordinated with 
Delightful Musical Illustrations and 
Familiar Verses to Make the Music More Readily Playable 
All Designed to Appeal to Children 
While Developing Fundamental Piano Techniques 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, Inc. 


Publishers of Music Libraries since 1897 
PROFESSIONAL BUILDING * RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 
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In order to make the task of the music educator 
easier and the results more fruitful, editors at 
G. Schirmer maintain a high standard of acceptance 
in publishing new teaching and recital works. Follow- 


ing are some of the best of our new publications. 
FOR THE PIANO 


14 PIANO DUETS For the Early Grades — Arranged by William Scher. Mr. Scher has selected fourteen 
of our best and most successful early grade piano pieces and arranged them for piano duet. His 
arrangements are worthwhile and most pleasant for both teacher and student..........................06. 1.25 


36 FAVORITE MELODIES FOR THE PIANO—Simplified by Irene Harrington Young. Well-known selec- 
tions from music of the great masters including Bach, Bizet, Beethoven, Chopin, Tchaikovsky, etc. 
have been arranged for students on the intermediate level......................... ccc ccccc cece cece eecueeceeeeneeees 1.25 


SIX SONATAS (Piano, Four-Hands)—Muzio Clementi. A new addition to the famous Schirmer Library 
I TN I I I ccs isiciscencenanesneancosnapeasnnssarnsoncestaptesauanvdsensbadecsbuasenoaGetees 2.50 


SELECTIONS FROM “‘WEST SIDE STORY’’—Leonard Bernstein. A new simplified piano arrangement 
by William Stickles of several songs from the hit Broadway musical....................000...ccccccceceeeeeeees 85 


FOR CELLO AND PIANO 


FANTASY for Cello and Piano, Op. 8 — Easley Blackwood. Commissioned by the Naumburg Foundation, 
this new work by the brilliant young American composer has just been published........................2.00 


FOR THE SINGING TEACHER 


SONGS BY 22 AMERICANS—Compiled by Bernard Taylor. In this volume of contemporary American 
songs there will be found a carefully selected collection of successful works by outstanding American 
composers. These songs have been chosen to provide a wide variety of material in different musical 
style and text content. Composers represented are: Barber, Bernstein, Bowles, Carpenter, Charles, 
Creston, Dougherty, Duke, Clara Edwards, Griffes, Hageman, McArthur, Malotte, Naginski, Rich, Roy, 
Sacco, Sargent, Thomson, Tyson, Warren and Wolfe. Published for both High and Low Voice. Each 4.00 





SONGS FROM LIGHT OPERAS—Compiled by Kurt Adler. A collection of 26 famous songs from the 
world’s outstanding operettas and light operas. Original texts with English translations. For soprano. 
3.50 


|G. SCHIRMER | 609 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. In Los Angeles: 700 West 7th Street 
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Important News for the Pianist! 


A selected grouping of the finest piano publications from the 
world-renowned Editions Salabert, Paris, now appear in a special 
American Edition. The new format conforms with American 
publication sizes and, more important, with a substantial reduc- 


tion in prices. 


Album—-A L’Exposition 

Casella—A La Maniére de—Vol. I 
Casella-Ravel—A La Maniére de—Vol. II .... 
Copland—Passacaglia 
Honegger—Le Cahier Romand 
Honegger—Toccata et Variations 
Honegger—tTrois Piéces . 
Infante—Gitanerias 

Infante—El Vito .. 

Infante—El Vito (Edition B) 
Inghelbrecht—La Nursery—Vol. I 
Inghelbrecht—-La Nursery—Vol. II 
Inghelbrecht—La Nursery—Vol. IV ... 
Inghelbrecht-—La Nursery—Vol. V 
Inghelbrecht—La Nursery—Vol. VI 
Mompou—Fétes Lointaines 
Mompou—Scénes d’Enfants 
Mompou—Six Préludes .. 
Mompou—Suburbis 
Poulenc—Improvisations—Vol. I 
Poulenc—Improvisations—Vol. II . 


Poulene— Napoli 


Poulenc—Presto in Bb 
Poulenc—Valse Tyrolienne 
Ravel—A La Maniére de Borodine 
Ravel—A La Maniére de Chabrier 
Roussel—Suite Pour Piano 
Satie—Danses Gothiques . 
Satie—Gymnopédies No. 1 
Satie—Gymnopédies No. 2 
Satie—Je Te Veux 

Satie—Trois Gnossiennes—No. 
Satie—Trois Gnossiennes—No. 
Satie—Trois Gnossiennes—No. 
Satie—Trois Nocturnes—No. 1 . 
Satie—Trois Nocturnes—No. 2 
Satie—Trois Nocturnes—No. 3 
Tansman—Sonatine 

Turina—Bailete 

Turina—Danses Gitanes—Vol. I 
Turina—Danses Gitanes—Vol. II ..... 
Turina—Femmes d’Espagne—Vol. I .. 
Turina—Femmes d’Espagne—Vol. II 
Turina—Femmes de Seville 
Turina—Jardin d’Enfants .. 
Turina—La Procession du Rocio 


Turina—Trois Danses Andalouses (Compl.) 


G. RICORDI & CO. 


{Sole Selling Agents for Editions Salabert in U.S.A. & Canada) 


G. RICORDI & CO. 
16 West 6Ist St. 
New York 23, N. Y. 


G. RICORDI & CO. (CANADA) LTD. 
380 Victoria St. 
Toronto, Canada 
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TARMON-A: SLOPE 99 


.A MOVING, WINDOW-CHART IN COLOR- 
TO GUIDE YOUR MUSIC STUDENTS 


A dynamic learning aid and reference tool, the 
HARMON-A-SCOPE is a sturdy Slide-Chart made of 
durable Vinylite plastic. On its two sides it gives you 
all the important and interesting things you want to 
: TRIADS — MODULA- 
TIONS — TRANSPOSITIONS — in each of thirteen 
keys — Gh to F# — plus basic data and explanations for 
beginners. 
All the reference information provided by the HARMON- 
A-SCOPE is of the orthodox and conventionally accepted 
variety, pinpointing the exact information you happen to 
want at the moment, blocking-out what you don’t happen 
to want at that moment—by just moving the slide. 


HARMONIC SCALES 
‘Seat eae 
mate 

DC a ee ree oe 8D mt eee en a 
‘ 

amgasiey 7 A fascinating, modern means of graphically pro- 
viding Music information for student, amateur 
and teacher. Learning by visual means with 
form and color is many times faster, and is re- 
tained much better, than is learning by the 
nna: spoken or printed word. You will agree, too, 


te Say Cea a . oe 4 after you have tried the HARMON-A-SCOPE. 








SIDE 1 (above) of the HARMON-A-SCOPE, graphically presents 
Major scales; Harmonic Minor scales; Triads; Relative Minor keys; 
SIDE 2 (Below) Chords; Modulations; Circle of Fifths; and Trans- 
posing Scales. 





Why not order your HARMON-A-SCOPE Today? 
SOCHOHHSOSSHSSSHSSHSSSSHSSSSHSSSSOOOSSSEEESE 


MUSIC-MASTERS, INC. (Dept. M1) 
P. O. Box 280 Sewickley, Pa. 
(date) 
PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE ° 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me at once, post-paid in the United States 


Harmon-A-Scopes at the introductory price 
[number wanted] 


of $10.00 each, with the understanding that if | am not com- 

pletely satisfied, | may return it (them) in good condition 

within ten days, and you will refund the full purchase price. 

In payment | enclose my check , Money order 
. ° for . . 





de 4 


SSS 


(Residents of Pennsylvania please add 4% for Pennsylvania Sales 
Tax to above amount.) 





—e 





Name: 
Street or Rural Route 


Post Office ..... 


Invaluable also for all who want to “make music” on any instrument 
particularly those who have the urge, but lack the time. 


“BY SIGHT, LEARN SOUND” 


Priced at $10.00 each, including a 20-page booklet—“Get the Most 
From Your Harmon- A-Scope’ "—postpaid anywhere in _ the United 
States. (To Music Teachers, in lots of 10 or more, $8.00 each). 
Money gladly refunded if you are not satisfied. 


State .... 
PLEASE po NOT SEND CASH OR CURRENCY . 
..... Before | order, please send me your folder showing 4 
the Harmon-A-Scope, one-half actual size in full color. ° 
. 
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CONVENTION PROGRAM 


of the 


MTNA NATIONAL BIENNIAL CONVENTION 


of the 


85th YEAR 


AMERICAN STRING TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
SHERATON HOTEL 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


February 26-March 1, 1961 


PRE-CONVENTION MEETINGS 


FOR EXECUTIVE AND SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


9:00 


10:30 
10:30 


2:00 
2:00 


2:00 


2:00 


2:00 
3:45 
3:45 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 25—MORNING 


Council of State and Local Presidents. Presiding— 
James B. Peterson, University of Omaha, Chairman. 
Roll Call of States. Discussion: Membership—‘Special 
Membership Drives,” Henrietta D. Moeller, President, 
Michigan MTA; Open Discussion. 

Divisional Executive Committee Meetings. 

MTNA Administrative Committee. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 25—AFTERNOON 


Council of State and Local Presidents. Sectional 
Meetings: 

State Treasurers Workshop. Presiding—Frank Still- 
ings, University of Michigan. “Obtaining New Mem- 
bers”; “Acquisition of Dues”. Panel: Mrs. Thelma S. 
Heaton, Ottawa, Illinois; J. Clark Rhodes, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville; Marvin S. Thostenson, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City; Mrs. Charlotte B. Ellis, 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania; Miss Mildred Klein, Lub- 
bock, Texas. 

State Vice Presidents Workshop. Presiding—Kenneth 
Dustman, Southwest Missouri State College. “How Can 
a Vice President Prepare for Administrative Responsi- 
bilities?” “What Are the Duties of a President of any 
State Affiliate?” “What are the Duties of a Vice Presi- 
dent in States Having a Single Vice President, and in 
States with Multiple Vice Presidents?” Panel: Roger 
Cushman, Stetson University, Deland, Florida; Timothy 
Miller, Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Georgia; Robert 
Larson, Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Thomas 
Stone, Western Kentucky State College, Bowling Green; 
Randolph Foster, Nebraska State College, Chadron; 
George Haage, 226 So. 5th Street, Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

State Presidents and Chairmen of State Certification 
Boards. Presiding—Roger Phelps, New York Uni- 
versity. 

Publications Committee. Presiding — Beth Anna 
Mekota, Concordia Teachers College. 

MTNA Executive Board Meeting. 

Council of State and Local Presidents. 

State Officers and State Treasurers Workshop. 
Presiding—Frank Stillings, University of Michigan. 
“General Bookkeeping Procedures”, “Sources of In- 
come other than Dues”, “Budgets”. Panel: Mrs. Thelma 
Heaton, Ottawa, Illinois; J. Clark Rhodes, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville; Marvin S. Thostenson, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City; Mrs. Charlotte B. Ellis, 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania; Miss Mildred Klein, Lub- 
bock, Texas. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 25—EVENING 


7:30 Joint Session: Council of State and Local Presidents 
and Administrative Committee, Dues, Insurance, 
Publications, Division Boundaries. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 26—MORNING 


00 Registration. 
00 Exhibits Open. 
0 MTNA Executive Board. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 26—AFTERNOON 


1:00 Council of State and Local Presidents. General 
Meeting. “State Activities.” Presiding—Willis Ducrest, 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute. Analysis of State 
Reports, Harry Lemert, President, Louisiana MTA, 
Monroe; “The Obligations of a State Association to 
its Members,” Mary Shoe Lowe, President, Oklahoma 
MTA, Muskogee; “A Comparison of Professional Asso- 
ciations for Music Teachers with Suggestions for Future 
MTNA Activities,” Roger P. Phelps, Chairman, MTNA 
Certification Committee, New York University; “How 
to Achieve Continuity of Association Projects Through 
Changes in State Administrative Officers,” Merle Hol- 
loway, MTNA Southern Division Executive Committee, 
Tampa, Florida; “Districting of the State Association,” 
Marjorie E. Newhouse, past President, Ohio BTA, 
Fostoria. 

2:30 General Session. Presiding—LaVahn Maesch. Address: 
Reginald Allen, Executive Director of Operations, 
Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts. Association 
Business Meeting #1; Progress Report and Presenta- 
tion of Printed National Officers’ Reports; Report of 
Nominating Committee; Proposed Bylaw Revisions; 
Introduction of Administrative Committee and Divi- 
sional Presidents; Introduction of Charles A. Lutton, 
Chairman, Advisory Council on Materials; Introduction 
of Local Chairman, Stanley Sprenger and his Com- 
mittee, and of Louis Wersen, Local Program Chairman 
and Director of Music Education in Philadelphia Public 
Schools. 

Student Activities. Chairman — William Boehle, Uni- 
versity of North Dakota. 

American Music-Musicology. Presiding — Francis J. 
Pyle, Drake University. Merrill Ellis, Joplin Junior 
College, Chairman, American Music Committee; Robert 
Warner, University of Michigan, Chairman, Musicology 
Committee. 


Program 


Sonata for Alto Saxophone and Piano Paul Creston 
Seven Conversations for Clarinet and Piano Henry Cowell 
Suite for Clarinet and Piano Halsey Stevens 
Sonatina for Clarinet and Piano, or 
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Sonata for Saxophone and Piano 
Jeffrey Lerner, clarinet and saxophone 
Albert Hirsh, piano 
Flight Elmer Schoettle 

(Especially commissioned for this performance) 

John Druary, tenor 

Jeffrey Lerner, clarinet 

Albert Hirsh, piano 
Performers on this program are University of Houston 
faculty members. Elmer Schoettle is resident composer 
at the University of Houston. 
Choral. Chairman—Warner Imig, University of Colo- 
rado. Lecture-Demonstration by Julius Herford, “Ana- 
lytical Score Studies.” 
Senior Piano and Strings. Presiding — Francis Tursi, 
Eastman School of Music. Joint Session—ASTA and 
MTNA String Committee. Piano Subject Area, Polly 
Gibbs, Louisiana State University, Chairman; Senior 
Piano, Dallmeyer Russell, Pittsburgh Musical Institute, 
Chairman; MTNA String Committee, Bernard Fischer, 
Cosmopolitan School of Music, Chicago, Chairman; 
ASTA, Gerald H. Doty, Montana State University, 
Chairman. 
Concert by George Lucktenberg, Converse College, 
harpsichord, and Peter Farrell, University of Illinois, 
viola da gamba. 


Bernard Heiden 


Program 


Sonata in Bb Major for Cello and Harpsichord. . Vivaldi 
Pampeana No. 2 for Cello 
St EN cnc cocceuduunnbewehan Silvastro Ginastera 
Goldberg Variations for Harpsichord ...... J. S. Bach 
Reception sponsored by ASTA. 
Reception, Philadelphia Music Teachers Association, 
Elizabeth Steiner, President, and The Philadelphia 
— Teachers Forum, Elisabeth Griffith, President, 
osts. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 26—EVENING 


General Session. American Moravian Sacred Concert. 
Soloists and choir of Central Moravian Church, Robert 


Elmore, organist; Donald M. McCorkle, guest com 


ductor. 


Program 


ORGAN PRELUDE: On Seelenbraiitigam 
HYMN: Come, Let Us Sing the Song of 
Songs, descants by Vittorio x! a 
Giannini James Montgomery—William Knapp 
verses 1-3: Joanne Lotz, soprano and . 
Harry Stauffer, baritone 
verses 4-5: Soloists, Choir and Congregation 
INVOCATION The Rev. Walser H. Allen, D.D. 


Robert Elmore 


Minister, Central Moravian Church ; 


ARIAS, ANTHEMS AND CHORALS OF THE AMERICAN 
MORAVIANS: 
I—JEREMIAH DENCKE (1725-1795) 

Anthem: Lord Our God (Herr unser Gott). Mixed chorus and 
orchestra. 

II—JOHANNES HERBST (1735-1812) 

Aria: I Will Go in the Strength of the Lord (Ich gehe einher 
in der Kraft des Herrn). 

Doris Adams, Soprano, and orchestra. 

Anthem: The People That in Darkness Wandered (Das Volk, 
das im Finstern wandelt). Stewart Schall, tetiér; Eric 
Belar, bass; mixed chorus and orchestra. x 
III—SIMON PETER (1743-1819) 

Anthem: Behold a Sight (O Anblick, der mirs Herze’bricht). 
Mixed chorus and orchestra. 


Hymn: Sing Hallelujah, Praise 
the Lord John Swertner-John C. Bechler 
Choir and Congregation 
IV—JOHN FREDERIK PETER (1746-1813) 

Anthem: Glory Be to Him. Mixed chorus and organ. 

Aria: I Will Make An Everlasting Covenant (Ich will mit euch 
einen ewigen Bund machen). 

Doris Adams, soprano, and orchestra. 

Anthem: It Is a Precious Thing (Es ist ein késtlich Ding). 
Doris Adams, soprano, Philip Steinhoff, baritone, chorus 
and orchestra. 

V—DAVID MORITZ MICHAEL (1751-1827) 

Aria: I Love to Dwell in Spirit (Ich bin in meinem Geiste) ; 
soprano and orchestra. 

Anthem: Hearken! Stay Close to Jesus Christ ‘Kindlein, 
bleibt bei Jesu Christ). Joanne Lotz, soprano, chorus 
and orchestra. 

VI—JOHN ANTES (1740-1811) 

Aria and Anthem: Go, Congregation, Go! Soprano and orches- 
tra. Surely He Has Borne Our Griefs; mixed chorus 
and orchestra. Doris Adams, soprano. 

Three Chorales: O Deepest Grief 

O What A Depth of Love and Boundless Grace 
. Hark, My Soul, It Is the Lord! 

Aria: Loyeliest Immanuel. Joanne Lotz, soprano and orchestra. 

Anthem; Shout Ye Heavens. Mixed chorus and orchestra. 

Hymn; Ten Thousand Times Ten Thousand 
F.A.G. Ouseley-Henry Alford 

Choir and Congregation 

BENEDICTION 

Orchestra musicians for this performance are provided by a 

grant from the Music Performance Trust Funds of the Record- 

ing Industries with the cooperation of Local No. 77 of, the 

American Federation of Musicians and*by The Moravian Mtssic 

Foundations, Inc. 


Most of the music performed in this concert is available in 
modern editions prepared by Clarence Dickinson, Thor John- 
son and Donald M. McCorkle. The editions are published by 
Boosey and Hawkes, Brodt Music Company, and H. W. Gray. 
Early American Moravian music is recorded exclusively for 
the Moravian Music Foundation by Columbia Masterworks. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 27—MORNING 

:00 Registration. 

:00 Exhibits. 

:30 Council of State and Local Presidents. General 
Meeting. Presiding—Willis Ducrest. Subject: “State 
Activities.” 

10:00 General Session. Open Rehearsal’by the Philadelphia . 

Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy, conductor. Guest com- 
posers. * 


8 
9 
8 


Program 
Wasa Tee: 6 vsccacesctcndcnssenss Samuel Barber 
Symphony No. 3, in one movement 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra Richard Yardumian 
Anshel Brusilow, violin 
Symphony No. 7 Walter Piston 
Invocation and Dance, Op. 58 Paul Creston 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 27—AFTERNOON 

1:00 Council of State and Local Presidents. “State 
Activities.” Presiding—Willis Ducrest, Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute. “Membership, How to Build It; 
How «to. Hold It,” Lucille Sellars, President, Florida 
MTA, Warrington; “Publications,” Beth Anna Mekota, 
Chairman, Committee on Publications, Seward, Ne- 


(Continued on page 28) 





1961 NATIONAL CONVENTION PARTICIPANTS 





ROBERT LAWSON, 


. . Wayne State Uni- 


versity, Detroit, 
will be in charge 
of a panel discus- 
sion on “The De- 


s velopment of Elec- 
» tronic Music in the 


United States”’ 
February 27th. 


NOVEMBER-DECEMBER, 1960 


CLAUDE ZETTY, 
Choirmaster, Cul- 
ver Military Acad- 
emy, will speak 
on “Observations 
of Choral Music 
in Selected Uni- 
versities and Col- 
leges of the South- 
west’’ atthe 
MINA 1961 Na- 
tional Convention. 


mS STORM BULL, Pro- 
_ fessor of Music 
_ and Head of the 


Piano Division at 


the Unversity of 
Colorado College 


of Music, will ap- 


' pear on the Amer- 


ican Music pro- 
gram Tuesday, 
February 28th. 





ARTHUR LOESSER 
JACQUES ABRAM 


JACOB K. JAVITS 


REGINALD ALLEN 


AMERICAN MUSIC TEACHER 








ARTHUR Lorsser and JACQUES Asram 


to appear at 


MTNA 1961 CONVENTION 


RTHUR LOESSER, pianist, teacher and writer on 

musical subjects, will appear at the piano session 
Tuesday, February 28th, 11:00 a.m., as part of the 
MTNA 1961 convention. 

A native of New York, he graduated with highest hon- 
ors from the Institute of Musical Art, now the Juilliard 
School, besides attending the College of the City of New 
York and Columbia University. 

He made extensive tours as a concert pianist through- 
out the United States, in Germany, in Australia and in 
the Far East. He has given many distinguished, success- 
ful recitals in New York, and has been soloist with many 
symphony orchestras, including the New York Philhar- 
monic. In his earlier years he was publicly associated 
with well-known artists such as Mischa Elman and Ernes- 
tine Schumann-Heink. 

For a considerable number of years he has lived in 
Cleveland, Ohio, where he has been Associate Head of 
the piano department of the Cleveland Institute of Music. 
For five years he was also the program editor and anno- 
tator of the Cleveland Orchestra. 

(Continued on page 28) 


ACQUES ABRAM, outstanding American pianist, will 

appear in recital Monday, February 27th, at 4:00 p.m., 
at a meeting of the MTNA Piano Section. 

Mr. Abram has been soloist with over sixty major 
orchestras in North America and Europe, including 
groups like the New York Philharmonic (5 times), N.B.C., 
Philadelphia, Chicago, San Francisco, Cleveland, St. 
Louis, Los Angeles, Houston, Dallas, and National Sym- 
phony Orchestras. In Canada, he has played with the 
Montreal Symphony, and in Mexico City, the National 
Orchestra conducted by Carlos Chavez. 

His European orchestra list includes groups like the 
Vienna, B.B.C., Royal Philharmonic, Philharmonia, Hallé, 
Danish State Radio, Hilversum, Berlin RIAS, and Stutt- 
gart. He has worked with these conductors: Stokowski, 
Mitropoulos, Ormandy, Monteux, Munch, Steinberg, Sar- 
gent, Kurtz, and Susskind. 

Mr. Abram studied at the Curtis Institute with David 
Saperton and the renowned Joseph Hofmann, and at 
Juilliard, from which he graduated with distinction, he 
was a pupil of Ernest Hutcheson. 

(Continued on page 28) 


REGINALD ALLEN and JACOB K. Ja VITS 


General Session Speakers 
at the 
MTNA 1961 CONVENTION 


FRECINALD ALLEN, Executive Director for Opera- 

tions of the Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts, 
and a former Director and Manager of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, will be the speaker at the opening General 
Session at the MTNA 1961 convention Sunday, February 
26th, at 2:30 p.m. 

He has also been Business Manager and Secretary of 
the Board of the Metropolitan Opera Association. He is 
a life Fellow of the Pierpont Morgan Library and has 
served as a member of its Council. 

Mr. Allen is also the author-editor of “The First Night 
Gilbert and Sullivan,” recently published by the Limited 
Editions Club and by the Heritage Press. 

During World War II, Mr. Allen served in the United 
States Naval Reserve as Air Combat Intelligence Officer, 
first aboard the aircraft carrier INDEPENDENCE and 
later as lieutenant commander on the staff of the first 
Night Carrier Task Group on the ENTERPRISE. 

In 1957 Mr. Allen left the Metropolitan Opera Asso- 
ciation in order to assume his present position. 


NOVEMBER-DECEMBER, 1960 


ACOB K. JAVITS, United States Senator from New 

York, lecturer and author on modern political philoso- 
phy and major issues of mid-twentieth century America, 
will be the speaker at the General Session held Monday, 
February 27th, at 2:00 p.m. 

Senator Javits is the author of the book “Discrimina- 
tion, USA,” and of articles including “The Future of 
the Republican Party,” published in the July 1959 issue 
of Esquire; “Integration from the Top Down,” published 
in the December 1958 Esquire; and “Why Israel Will 
Live,” published in the April 1957 Loox. He is also a 
frequent contributor to the New York Times Sunday 
Magazine, Reporter Magazine, and other publications. 

He holds the following honorary degrees: LLD, Lincoln 
University; Dr. of Humane Letters from Hebrew Union 
College; LLD, Hartwick Seminary; LLD, Long Island 
University; Dr. of Civil Law, Pace College, June 1958; 
LLD, Ithaca College, October 1959; Dr. of Humane 
Letters, New York Medical College and Flower-Fifth 
Avenue Hospital, June 1960. 
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thee usual procedure in teaching string playing to 
children is to teach them how to hold the violin and 
bow, how to draw the bow, how to place the fingers, how 
to read notes and rhythms, how to listen to pitches, and 
how to use slurs. Then, when the child has acquired 
sufficient technic along these lines, it may, at long last, 
dawn on the youthful player that music has a purpose: 
that, through the making of various sounds, something 
can be expressed of a programmatic or emotional nature. 

Could it be that, in a majority of cases, we are placing 
the cart before the horse? Would there not be more 
incentive to acquire the necessary technical equipment 
through more earnest, concentrated practice, if objectives 
were established in the child’s mind before these tech- 
nical problems are dealt with? 

True, much of beginning literature has intriguing 
titles such as “March of the Animals” or “The Dance 
of the Pumpkins.” However, most of these require a 
colossal imagination to establish an aesthetic relation 
to the music, and are often ignored by the teacher. 
Imaginative titles are necessary, indeed, but can be 
made to serve their purpose only if the teacher is cog- 
nizant of their existence. 


Stimulate Imagination 


For the very young beginner, pitches can be made 
to have real meaning; especially the extremes of the 
instrument’s range. No child of average intelligence will 
believe that tones on the open G string simulate the 
waltz of the buttercups, or that open E string tones are 
lumbering elephants. A child will naturally relate piz- 
zicato to something he knows, such as bells or bursting 
balloons. The teacher’s job is to stimulate the child’s 
creative imagination with respect to the tonal possi- 
bilities of his instrument. 

It is not enough that the child should wonder at the 
strange sounds of a violin; he must understand a reason 
why these sounds can be expressive of something in his 
own world of experience. Since a small child can hardly 
be expected to think very deeply emotionally or spirit- 
ually, the sounds must have concrete meanings. If he is 
to portray the actual feat of climbing a ladder, he realizes 
he must be able to play a scale. He must be made to 
understand that the translation of imaginative experiences 
into sound is creative and requires technical ability. 
This is the beginning of string mastery. 

How would you, the teacher, answer the unspoken 
question of your pupil, “WHY should I learn to draw 
a bow and make different pitches with my fingers?” 

“Why,” you say, “so that we may make beautiful 
music.” 
Frank W. Hill is Professor of Music, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
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IMacination IS Monwarion 


BY FRANK W. HILL 


“And why should we make beautiful music?” he asks. 

And then what will you say? 

Psychologically, our premise seems clear. There must 
be a reason before any sincere effort can be made, if 
the effort is to stem from the child’s desire. As a child 
grows technically, so also he matures aesthetically, and 
he develops his reasons for studying the string instru- 
ments. He establishes his own standards to a certain 
extent because he has within his power the means to 
interpret. 

Anything that is new and strange, such as the appear- 
ance of the instrument, the actions involved in playing, 
and the resultant sounds, intrigues the child. But, like 
a new toy, this “incentive” is short-lived and deeper 
meanings and values must be forthcoming. Why not 
start in the right direction from the first and save detours 
later? 


New Incentive 


Technically, there is a “hump” in a child’s progress 
that usually occurs after some facility has been acquired 
in third position and some degree of vibrato is attained. 
Over the hump, the doors seem to open to a new vista 
of tonal possibilities. He suddenly finds that an expres- 
sive tone is an aesthetic joy; something wonderful to 
produce and use. Music has a new meaning emotionally. 
There is a new incentive to practice and new standards 
of quality and intonation are acquired. Technical de- 
velopment receives a tremendous surge, stimulated by a 
desire to use his new-found means of expression. His 
concentrative powers are enhanced and the minutes spent 
in practice fly by unheeded. 

If this “hump” can be passed at an earlier stage, how 
much more progress can be made and how much more 
satisfying music making can be to the child! It would 
seem that the most important thing in learning a string 
instrument is to produce a musically effective tone, in 
tune, and with an element of vibrato. There are authori- 
ties, among them, Henri Temianka, first violinist of the 
Paganini Quartet and a top-rank teacher, who believe in 
establishing the concept and development of vibrato from 
the beginning stages. The results of their efforts speak 
(or, should we say “play”?) for themselves. 

We are too prone to regard the playing of a very small 
child in the light of his tender years and be content with 
a “childish” tone. We have all heard child prodigies 
(so-called) and, while listening with unbelieving amaze- 
ment, have brushed them off as a sort of freak. Talented 
children who have been taught tonal concepts early can 
accomplish practically as much as prodigies. 


(Continued on page 25) 
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MEMO 


Members of MTNA Piano Section 


Polly Gibbs, Chairman 


Professor of Music 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge 3, Louisiana 


GURELY all piano teachers are looking forward with 
an eagerness as keen as mine to the Philadelphia Con- 
vention, its general sessions, its scheduled programs, its 
social occasions and the opportunities to discuss our 
professional problems as well as our successes with old 
and new friends. 

In the meantime committees are at work on matters 
that will be reported at the business meeting of the Piano 
Section. By all means make every effort to attend this 
important meeting. Check it in your official program 
booklet as soon as you register at the Convention. 

The purpose of this page for the Piano Section is to 
provide an opportunity for discussions on topics asked 
for by the teachers themselves. We hope that each dis- 
cussion will provoke expressions of opinions from read- 
ers. So far many thought-provoking comments have been 
sent. Please continue to send us your ideas. 

It has recently been suggested that some teachers 
would like an outline of the expected accomplishments 
after one year of piano study. 

How much work can be covered in a given length of 
time is determined by many and varied factors. Much 
depends on the age of the pupil and the attitude of his 
parents; much depends on the teacher’s philosophy of 
piano teaching; much depends on the ability of the 
pupil, not only his talent for music but also his talent 
for work, although this latter point is less important in 
the first year than later. In the first year a good teacher 
is usually in control at least in this respect. 

Most difficult, though, is to determine the sort of yard- 
stick to use for measuring progress. 

By progress or accomplishment in piano do we mean 
such skills as the ability to play scales in a number of 
different keys? Do we mean the ability to play a certain 
number of pieces without note or time errors? Or do 
we mean that a pupil is growing in the ability to feel 
the movement of a phrase, that he is becoming more 
aware that the music itself demands a certain touch or 
dynamic treatment, and that the markings on the page 
sometimes violate his best musical judgment, and that 
he cannot often depend on the printed pedal markings? 

Granting that it will most likely take more than one 
year of study to accomplish some of the above skills, and 
granting also that the following statements are neces- 
sarily colored by my own beliefs in the best approaches 
toward such goals, let us list some of the important out- 
comes of the musical experiences which must be pro- 
vided for a first year pupil. 

Any discussion of first year accomplishments will of 
course be general and perhaps quite vague. Let us as- 
sume that our student is average in ability, physical 
development and educational and musical background. 
He is perhaps eight years old and has shown an interest 
in studying piano, as indeed most children do, especially 
if there is a piano in the home. 


NOVEMBER-DECEMBER, 1960 


Unfortunately, we shall not have space here to discuss 
teaching procedures, but since the expressed requests 
which we are trying to honor were for goals only, it may 
be well that space is limited. 

According then to my own ideas of teaching and 
according to what I preach in the piano methods course 
I have taught for many years, the following statement 
of desirable and possible outcomes of the first year of 
piano study is presented with the fervent wish that it 
could be more explicit, especially as to names of text- 
books and supplementary pieces. 

1. The most important outcome of the child’s first 
year is a favorable attitude toward music. Everything 
the teacher plans for the pupil is considered with this 
point in mind. Without a good attitude toward music — 
including of course making music at the piano — there 
is usually no second year of study. 

2. A favorable attitude toward music almost always 
accompanies a feeling that much has been accomplished. 
To the child, and often to the parents as well, this 
accomplishment is measured by the number of pieces 
he can play. So — at the end of the first year the pupil 
should have a large repertoire of short pieces, perhaps 
as many as forty or fifty. Note that it is better for the 
pupil at this stage to play many short pieces than a few 
long ones. 


Great Variety 


These pieces should of course be played as musically 
as the pupil’s talent permits; they should be in many 
different keys, both major and minor, they should in- 
clude pieces in sheet music form, that is, outside the 
books used as regular texts; they should involve a great 
variety of rhythmic patterns. 

Many of the early pieces are taught by rote in order 
to provide the rich variety of keys and rhythmic patterns 
so necessary to a foundation for fluent reading later. In 
other words, the child must have the experience of much 
playing even though he cannot read some of the pieces, 
just as young children recite nursery rhymes long before 
time to teach them independence in reading. 

3. Thinking in phrases rather than from measure to 
measure (or worse, note to note) is a habit which must 
be acquired early. Rote singing and playing, often called 
the song approach, can help develop this important habit, 
and it also serves as a foundation for fluent reading 
later when musical understanding and technical skills 
have been developed enough to support it. 

4. In the first year of study much attention will be 
given to helping the pupil acquire habits of intelligent 
listening to music. As an outcome of the first year the 


(Continued on page 17) 








(The following address was presented January 10, 1960, at the 
first annual convention of the North Carolina Music Teachers 
Association, held at the University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, January 9-10, 1960.) 


be year perspectives of the world news which have 
been a recent (January 1960) feature of the press are 
fairly unanimous in regard to our unsatisfactory position 
in the conquest of space by missile, rocket, satellite, and 
educated monkey. 

Typically, we have responded to the apparent need by 
making available the vast amounts of material and man- 
hours necessary to maintain even this place in respect to 
our competitors. The true extent, not to say enormity, of 
these expenditures is mercifully, and almost certainly in- 
tentionally, concealed from us—one of, if not the prin- 
cipal value of the secrecy which characterizes all related 
enterprises. The quantity of money is doubtless stag- 
gering, and its quality, or value, decreases even as it 
is appropriated and seeps into our inflated economy. 
The quality of what it will actually buy in “know how” 
and“will do” is also a subject for concern, as shown by 
our program of mechanical failures. 

No amount of “know how” is of any use unless “will 
do” is also riding in the cab. “Will do” eventually refers 
to character expressed in responsible action; craftsman- 
ship is morality translated into acts and objects which 
are complete fulfillments of their intention. 


Intercontinental Missile 


It is to be hoped that the level of both “know how” 
and “will do” in craftsmanship and design available for 
our space program is higher than that prevalent in our 
ordinary consumer goods and services. However—either 
way—if this is true, or again if it is not, the first inter- 
continental missile has, so to speak, been fired. We lose, 
as in all wars, cold or hot, both ways; inevitably one 
comes to resemble those with whom one competes—and 
sacrifices some of the justification for unique existence. 
The individual loses status and sheds responsibility. 

Another, or the feature of the yearly reviews—by no 
means unrelated to the foregoing—is the concern ex- 
pressed in many quarters in regard to the efficiency and 
validity of our educational system and philosophy, with, 
as a central problem the artificially or dialectically in- 
duced conflict between the Humanities and Liberal Arts 
and, not “the sciences”’—but a hydra-headed monster, 
spelled with a capital S, called “Science”—whose name 
I strongly suspect should be “pragmatic technology.” 
With our appetite for slogans (carefully whetted by 
Madison Avenue) we are the easier victims for such 
purely symmetrical dualisms and oppositions. 

A recent advertisement by a large manufacturer of 
specialized, technological gear refers to the recognition 


William Klenz is an Assistant Professor, 
Duke University, Durham, North Carolina. 
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BY WILLIAM KLENZ 


of the principle of the pendulum by Galileo Galilei and 
its adaptation, some eight years later by Huygens, to the 
clock. Much was made of the fact that no such delay 
was likely today in such great laboratories as theirs. 

This is as may be, for the timetable for the discovery 
of fundamental scientific truths is not necessarily strictly 
coordinated with human technological needs. What is 
important is the fact that although Galileo achieved the 
abstract formulation of the principle, he operated essen- 
tially as a complete human being. The formulation was 
the confirmation of a natural fact, made aware to him by 
his senses and then subjected to the processes of hunch 
or intuition. The motion had to be perceived or “felt” as 
regular—and this intuitively, since the principle was not 
yet formulated—before it could become the subject of 
speculation and theory. 

We may wonder just why and how the swinging lamp 
attracted and held Galileo’s attention, until we remember 
that his father was one of the most significant musicians 
of the day, and that Galileo’s own education included as 
a matter of course both theoretical and practical music. 
Thus, the ordered temporal phenomenon, the pendulum, 
struck fire in an ordered, disciplined intellect, prepared 
to recognize it. Galileo was sensitive to periodicity, the 
principal, if not indeed the only point of contact between 
perception, intellect, and cosmic facts, because he had 
been trained to count and feel its effects in music, where 
the force of rhythm or ordered movement is employed as 
direct approach to the subconscious. He was able to 
convert sensation into mathematical abstraction because 
of the discipline in temporal proportion he had received 
in music theory—in construction of interval and scale. 


Descartes and Kepler 


Other intellectual giants of the 17th century who laid 
the scientific foundations of the period which seems to 
be reaching a climax in our time include: Descartes (for 
whom the whole period is often named), whose interest in 
theoretical music is well known, and Kepler, whose edu- 
cation similarly included classical training in theoretical 
music, and parts of whose astronomical system were 
referred to musical concepts of interval and harmony. 

Today’s science and technology, preoccupied with the 
search for the secrets of world and universe tend to rely, 
as they must, upon an exhaustive empiricism to force 
nature’s hand. However, truly important, direction- 
determining concepts have been the transcendent intui- 
tions of minds prepared to recognize yet higher degrees 
of order within apparently conflicting details of cate- 
gorized evidence. This ability requires the cooperation 
of the intuition, whose specific training is accomplished 
by discipline in the arts. 

(Continued on page 19) 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 
STATES 


North Carolina January 7-8, 1961. Queens College, Charlotte 


Pennsylvania 
Yklahoma 
Indiana 


February 26-March 1, 1961. Hotel Sheraton, Philadelphia 
March 26-27, 1961. University of Oklahoma, Norman 
July 9-11, 1961. State Teachers, Terre Haute 


DIVISIONAL 


Southern 

West Central 
Nebraska 

East Central 


February 13-16, 1962. Hotel Sheraton-Charles, New Orleans, Louisiana 
February 27-March 2, 1962. Hotel Sheraton-Fontenelle, Omaha, 


March 6-9, 1962. Hotel Loraine, Madison, Wisconsin 


Southwestern June 11-14, 1962. Hotel Sheraton-Dallas, Dallas, Texas 
Western July 1962. Salt Lake City, Utah. 
NATIONAL 
1961 February 26-March 1. Hotel Sheraton, Phiiadelphia, Pennsylvania 
1963 March 17-21. Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois 


Alabama MTA 
Ail Set for 1960-61 


By ARTHUR M. FRASER 


HE Alabama Music Teachers 

Association will sponsor during 
the 1960-61 season three piano work- 
shops and a state convention. The 
workshops will be held at Snead Col- 
lege at Boaz, at Auburn University, 
and at Dothan. The convention will 
be held at the University of Alabama 
in Tuscaloosa June 15, 16 and 17, 
1961. 

The AMTA will sponsor for the 
first time auditions for piano stu- 
dents. The preliminary district audi- 
tions will be held not more than six 
weeks before the state convention, 
and the final state auditions will be 
held at the state convention. The 
winner of each of three classifications 
(8-11 years; 12-14 years; 15-18 
years) will play in a recital at the 
convention and will receive a prize 


of $25. 


NOVEMBER-DECEMBER, 1960 





The Association will also sponsor 
auditions on the college level, re- 
stricted to music majors. Freshmen 
and sophomores will constitute the 
first classification and juniors and 
seniors the second. College piano 
students have presented a recital at 
each of the last two conventions, and 
one is planned for next year as well. 

With the printing of the constitu- 
tion and bylaws, considerable ad- 
vance planning, and a group of inter- 
ested persons behind the organiza- 
tion, the Alabama Music Teachers 
Association should have an outstand- 
ing year in store. > PrP 





Greater Louisville 
MTA Organized 


By GLADYS EVE SINCLAIR 


OUISVILLE is a musical city and 
has some fine teachers, many of 
whom belong to Kentucky Music 
Teachers Association, and have de- 



























nizations * 


plored the fact that there was no local 
chapter. At last Mr. Grant Graves, 
KMTA Treasurer, decided to do 
something about this. He got a few 
kindred spirits together and after 
hashing and rehashing, as musical 
kindred spirits are wont to do, it was 
decided to invite interested and 
qualified persons to a luncheon at the 
Kentucky Hotel on June 3, 1960. 

An enthusiastic election produced 
a fine Executive Board: Dr. Grady 
Maurice Hinson, Chairman of KMTA 
Piano Division, President; Grant 
Graves, KMTA Treasurer, First Vice 
President; Doris Owen, Second Vice 
President; Mrs. Oreon Walker, Re- 
cording Secretary; and Joseph Schrei- 
ber, Treasurer. 


Board Meets 


The first Board meeting on Sep- 
tember 9th, in Dr. Hinson’s studio at 
Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, proved that Board members 
and committee chairmen have been 
working their heads off. There are 
already over forty members, and pro- 
grams of interest to all teachers have 
been planned. 

A Tea in honor of the officers, to 
which each member will bring an 
interested person as guest, will be 
the first and last purely social event. 
The first program, held in the Semi- 
nary library, will introduce the fine 
resources of this library available to 
the community. Programs on brass, 
strings, and opera to say nothing of 
student recitals and a fine panel dis- 
cussion on the organ will follow. 

MTNA will be hearing from the 
brand new chapter, The Greater 
Louisville Music Teachers Associa- 
tion. > > > 
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Massachusetts 
MTA Organized 


By MRS. EDWARD J. DOWER 


USIC teachers from cities and 

towns throughout the state of 
Massachusetts voted unanimously on 
June 14, 1960, to organize a Massa- 
chusetts Music Teachers Association 
and to affiliate with the Music Teach- 
ers National Association. 

This action was taken at the 8th 
annual banquet of the Music Teach- 
ers Association of Greater New Bed- 
ford at the New Bedford Hotel, New 
Bedford, Massachusetts. 

Officers elected protem for this 
new state association were Herbert 
H. Bowker of New Bedford, Chair- 
man; Mrs. Alma Canuel of Fall 
River, Vice Chairman; Mrs. Arthur 
G. Baker of Westfield, Treasurer; 
Mrs. Edward J. Dower of New Bed- 
ford, Secretary; Mrs. Alden S. Kin- 
ney of Mattapoisett, Constitution and 
Bylaws Chairman; and Robert W. 
Dumm, Dean of the Boston Con- 
servatory of Music, Membership 
Chairman. 

Guest speakers at the organization 


dinner were Mr. Stanley Sprenger, 
President of the Pennsylvania MTA, 
and Dr. S. Turner Jones, MTNA 
Executive Secretary. Secretary Jones 
told of the history, aims and opera- 
tions of MTNA. 

Mr. Sprenger told of the advan- 
tages of having a state association 
affliated with the national, and said 
that music teachers “must band to- 
gether into strong state and national 
organizations so that we may be 
proud of our profession and be able 
to exercise the influence for good 
music which is necessary in this ever- 
changing world of ours.” 

Mr. Herbert Bowker, immediate 
past President of the Music Teachers 
Association of Greater New Bedford, 
pointed out that in 1945, when “the 
Standard-Times newspaper inaugu- 
rated the present series of Music 
Week observances, local music teach- 
ers were asked to cooperate more and 
more in the arranging and planning 
of Music Students Night, with the 
result that the ice was broken, bar- 
riers were torn down, and music 
teachers here began to get to know 
one another.” 

Mr. Bowker further said that since 
1952, when the MTA of Greater New 





Bedford was organized, the local 
group has sponsored a broad sched- 
ule of activities which many teachers 
have found to be extremely helpful. 

“If we can accomplish such good 
things on the local level,” he said, 
“there must be richer things before 
us on state and national levels.” 

Mr. Robert Dumm invited the 
newly-formed Massachusetts Music 
Teachers Association to hold its first 
convention at the Boston Conserva- 
tory of Music. >> > 


Composition Prize 
Offered by 
Ohio Unit 


By VIRGINIA OBENCHAIN 





HE second composition contest 
‘© for the Arthur Shepherd Compo- 
sition Prize, sponsored by the Cuya- 
hoga Section of the Ohio Music 
Teachers Association, is now open. 
Deadline is January 1, 1961. 

Adult Section: A song cycle or 
group of related songs with one or 
two instruments for accompaniment, 
not to exceed 15 minutes. Prize 





THE RHYTHMIC STRUCTURE 


OF MUSIC 


By Grosvenor W. Cooper and Leonard B. Meyer. This dual-purpose volume presents a theory of rhythm 
while at the same time it is a text designed to introduce students to problems in the analysis, perform- 
ance, and writing of rhythm, Musical examples of progressive complexity are employed in the analysis, 


which views rhythmic experience in terms of pattern perception or groupings. Terminology from poetic 


meter is used to identify these groupings—seen to be the product of duration, melody, stress, orchestra- 


tion, ornamentation, and other aspects of musical materials. 264 pages. 1960. 


$6.00 








Through your bookseller 
UNIVERSITY OF 





Méiago PRESS 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Mlinois 


In Canapa: The University of Toronto Press, Toronto 5, Ontario 
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$200.00. Contestant must be a cur- 
rent resident or have been an estab- 
lished resident for at least three con- 
secutive years in the state of Ohio, 
and be twenty years of age or older. 

Junior Section: A Chamber work 
for any 3 to 8 instruments not to in- 
clude voice, and not to exceed 10 
minutes in length. Prize $50.00. Con- 
testant must be a resident of the state 
of Ohio. 

For further information, address 
all inquiries to: Miss Frieda Schu- 
macher, Chairman, OMTA Arthur 
Shepherd Composition Prize, West- 
ern Reserve University Music House, 
11039 Bellflower Road, Cleveland 6, 
Ohio. > > b> 
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pupil should certainly be able to do 
the following by hearing only: 
a. Distinguish between melody 
and accompaniment 
b. Recognize the type of accom- 
paniment—whether blocked or 
broken chords or other type of 
accompaniment 


c. Compare phrases of simply con- 

structed pieces 

d. Determine the mood of the 

music and be aware of dynam- 
ics and a variety of touches 

e. Identifying progressions of 

chords he has used in his play- 
ing 

5. Independence in reading single 
melody lines and simple blocked or 
broken chord accompaniments in 
familiar keys. Understanding of 
musical terms and symbols which 
have been used in his textbooks and 
pieces. 

6. Ability to clap and then play 
at sight all the simple rhythmic pat- 
terns included in the textbooks stud- 
ied during the year. 

7. All major and minor scales 
(natural and harmonic) played with 
full connected tones, left hand as- 
cending one octave, right hand de- 
scending. 

8. Chord progressions involving 
tonic, subdominant, and dominant- 
seventh chords. Most children will 
be able to play them in all major 
and some minor keys. 

9. Play all inversions of triads 
ascending and descending, each hand 
alone. Some will be able to play in- 
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New and Outstanding 


THE Mark N CULNH PIANO COURSE 
PIANO STUDY THROUGH MELODY AND MUSICIANSHIP 


TEE MARE NEVIN PIANO COURSE! isa carefully planned pro- 
gram in which a student may start at the very beginning .,. . gain a comprehensive knowledge of music 
and technique while progressing through junior and intermediate grades. 

MARK NEVIN’S many delightful piano: pieces and books are extremely popular with both piano tea- 
chers and students. His compositions achieve the rare feature of musicality combined with technical value. 


e ENJOYABLE 
Solos have clever words which bring 
to the student an association with his 
favorite activities in everyday life.. 

e MELODIC 

Singable tunes — Catchy sequences. 
This is the very basis of study through 
melody and musicianship. 

e INTERESTING 

Presented so skillfully that the stu- 
dent .can’t wait to go to the next 
lesson. Each lesson brings pride in 
accomplishment. 

e PROGRESSIVE 

Combines theory with performance. 
Gives the student a basic understand- 
ing of music from the beginning. 
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versions of dominant-seventh chords. 
MTNA PRIVATE | ae on oe oe oe 
tended broken chord patterns in 
TEACHERS WORKSHOP tar See mae 


types of music. 


t A tested service developed by your National Association 11. Playing by ear and transpos- 
ing familiar tunes into many keys. 
Enthusiastically endorsed as worth while by all who attend 12. Creative work including: 


a. Harmonizing familiar melodies 
b. Completing unfinished given 
melodies and adding accom- 


No financial risk—MTNA underwrites all promotional expenses 


Satisfactory attendance assured, averaging 44 per Workshop 


paniments 
Workshop theme is practical—pays rich dividends to participants * —" melodies for given 
words 
No outside “experts” needed 13. Simple pedal where required 
| in a piece. 
Your own members are the resource persons | 14. Some experience in ensemble 
| work, 
MTNA mails special announcement to all music teachers in your 15. Good position at the piano 
area with some skill in choosing conve- 
nient fingerings. 
MTNA provides all necessary printed materials and supplies Finally, the pupil should feel at 


| the end of his first year of study that 

he has been on a challenging ex- 

ploration, discovering for himself 

many things about music at the 

piano in addition to those activities 

Music Teachers National Association, Inc. which were undertaken at the spe- 
775 Brooklyn Avenue, Baldwin, New York cific direction of his teacher. 


See the PTW display at our National 1961 convention 
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Exchange of Ideas 


eisai —C*|:sé#Frrom: Mrs. Walter Snodgrass 
Moscow, Idaho 


THE “United we stand ..... " 


Here is a suggestion for piano 


YOUNG PIANIST’S | —_ — vey | at “2 seem 
| either too simple to be useful, or too 

LIBRARY _ difficult to be done, but I firmly be- 

é | lieve it to be the number one recom- 

Edited by mendation for all of us, and the 


Denes A a place where we most often fall down. 
gay | It is—WORK TOGETHER. 


Do things together. Make a friend 
of the other piano teachers in your 





The world’s great piano literature from every age | town and see what you can accom- 
and era carefully triple graded to bring true enjoy- | plish by cooperative enterprise. 
ment of good music as the student progresses. All too often we are inclined to 


be afraid of each other or suspicious 
of one another, when even a little 
effort to find a common ground and 
become acquainted will pay great 


dividends to all of us. 
NO. 1—FROM BACH TO BARTOK Parents and students think more 


NO. 2—SONATINAS highly of a teacher who is on a 
NO. 3— BROADWAY CLASSICS | friendly basis with other teachers 
| than of one who shows professional 
NO. 4— POPULAR RECITAL PIECES | jealousy or is in any way inclined 
Priced from $1.00 to $1.25 | 
| 


Each title available in 3 volumes...(A) Elemen- 
tary (B) Easy (C) Intermediate...each volume 
with a completely different table of contents. 


to be unfriendly with other piano 


: teachers 

| . 
See them at your music dealer today! ah a 
Music Publishers Holding Corp. Dept. B work together in our town. Not just 
619 W. 54th Street, New York 19, N. Y. MTNA members, not just the “ac- 
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credited” teachers, not an exclusive 
select few. 

Nor do we just “moan” about our 
problems when we meet, but we work 
together on a project we all have had 
a hand in... a “Junior Music Club” 
which we thought up ourselves and 
“tailor-made” to fit our town. 

When our students saw that we 
were cooperating, they “took to” our 
idea amazingly well, and what could 
have been a series of small rival 
clubs became a large and thriving 
organization of all the town’s Junior 
Hi and High School pianists. 

The students inspire each other, 
the teachers learn from one another, 
and every teacher with a student in 
the group has a hand in helping with 
it. We all benefit—students, teachers, 
parents, and town. 


I dare you to try it. > > b> 





MUSIC IN THE 
LIBERAL ARTS 
CURRICULUM 


(Continued from page 14) 


The position of music among the 
Liberal Arts rests squarely upon 
those passages of the Politics of 
Aristotle which extend the platonic 
description of the moral function of 
music in education. Plato, in the 
Republic, causes Glaucon to say: 
“Education in music is most sover- 
eign, because more than anything 
else rhythm and harmony take 
strongest hold upon the soul, bring- 
ing and importing grace . . . Further, 
because omissions and the failure 
of beauty in things badly made 
would be most quickly perceived by 
one who was properly educated in 
music—he would praise and delight 
in beautiful things and so receiving 
them become himself beautiful and 
good.” At the risk of belaboring the 
obvious I can only say that I do 
not suppose anyone in any period 
has ever read this passage without 
thinking to the effect that “if ever 
these things were needed they are 
needed now.” 

Aristotle further distinguishes care- 
fully between liberal and _illiberal 
arts, and liberal and illiberal prac- 
tice, including music among those by 
which the intellect of free men is 
formed, and which are therefore a 
matter of public concern. In our 
present competitive world all defini- 
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tions of freedom are of interest. Aris- 
totle says: “A task and also an art 
or science must be deemed vulgar 
[illiberal] if it renders the body or 
mind of free men useless for the em- 
ployment and actions of virtue—all 
such arts as—make the mind pre- 
occupied and degraded.” 

He also carefully separates the pro- 
fessional and the amateur, charging 
the amateur with the moral responsi- 
bility for the social and ethical effects 
of music, and finding the professional 
performer disqualified in this respect 
precisely because of his professional 
deformation. 


Music for Fun 


Aristotle says, “Professional musi- 
cians we speak of as vulgar people, 
and indeed we do not think it proper 
to perform music, except for fun.” 
(My italics). He likewise clearly dis- 
tinguishes between mechanical train- 
ing and intellectual development, and 
shows their natural sequence in edu- 
cation; “It is plain that education by 
habit must come before education by 
reason and the training of the body 
before that of the mind.” 

These concepts, together with ele- 
ments of Greek music theory, were 





transmitted to Western, i.e., early 
Christian, culture by Boethius, Cas- 
siodorus, and Augustine, and become 
part and parcel of church scholasti- 
cism and the curriculum of the 
medieval University. Music, and I 
hasten to add “meaning music the- 
ory” (i.e., Aristotle’s “education by 
reason”) was, along with the three 
other arts of measurement, Arith- 
metic, Astronomy, Geometry, in- 
cluded in the upper division of stud- 
ies or, quadrivium which together 
with the lower arts of the trivium, 
(whence our word trivial) namely, 
Grammar, Rhetoric, and Logic, made 
up the seven Liberal Arts of the clas- 
sic curriculum. In modified forms 
this tradition persists through the 
Renaissance and into modern times. 


Intellectual Discipline 


Music theory, taught as intellec- 
tual discipline, was officially articu- 
lated and amplified by the practical 
music of religious life which was, 
also with varying fortunes, a central 
fact of the quasi-monastic life of the 
early University. The social and 
secular uses of music also flourished, 
as numerous prohibitory statutes 
attest, and it is not impossible that we 








Two's company { 


ADA RICHTER'S 


TRICKS FOR TWO 


(WORDS AND MUSIC) 


This engaging collection of piano duets is ideal for the 
youngsters not yet ready to try their wings alone at 
recital time. Wonderful ego builders, too, for they're 
easy to play yet sound impressive. 


This newest addition to the Ada Richter Piano Course is 
but another example of its wealth of diversified recrea- 
tional material. See it at your dealer. 
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owe the comparative regularity and 
order of the first large body of 
secular European music, that of the 
troubadours, to the effects of musical 
scholasticism at such establishments 
as St. Martial of Limoges. 

With the secularization of the Uni- 
versity in the 18th and 19th centuries 
the functional and ritual justification 
for the practical aspect of music— 
with its stabilizing effect—disappears. 

The decline of the ritual uses of 
music in sectarian churches of North- 
ern Europe begun in the 17th and 
18th centuries is to some extent re- 
sponsible for the appearance and 


character of secular concert life as 
we know it today. The spiritual sat- 
isfactions of music, being deleted 
from divine service, were sought in 
the concert room. What was no longer 
applied to church composition was 
incorporated into symphonic music, 
to its immense advantage, which then 
begins to lead a life independent of 
its immediate parent, the opera. 
However, the loss of the principal 
stabilizing factor of church use and 
the resultant direct commercialism 
hastened the secularization process in 
Protestant and Catholic countries 
alike. It is futile to speculate whether 





New Appeal --New Approach 


In Three Distinctive PIANO STUDIES! 
Arranged and Edited by MISCHA PORTNOFF 





TWO-IN-ONE 


(Concert and Popular Favorites) 


In one book, both sides of the musical picture with a selec- 
tion of choice CONCERT works and memorable POPULAR 
favorites. Unique preparatory etudes illustrate the techni- 
cal problems involved in each composition. CONCERT 
favorites include; HUNGARIAN RHAPSODY No. 2, GAV- 
OTTE, PETITE VALSE, MINUET and others. POPULAR favor- 
ites include; SHOULD I, LOVE IS A MANY-SPLENDORED 
THING, THREE COINS IN THE FOUNTAIN, I'M ALWAYS 
CHASING RAINBOWS and others. Price $1.00 





PLAYTIME IN DANCELAND 


(Piano Pieces for Students) 


A piano study offering maximum pleasure as well as maxi- 
mum study material. Employing the appealing melodies, 
exuberant rhythms and distinctive styles contained in color- 
ful dance forms, ‘PLAYTIME IN DANCELAND" presents a 
variety of technical tasks for piano study. Contents include; 
IRISH LILT, MUSETTE, POLKA, HORNPIPE, GAVOTTE, JIG, 
WALTZ, QUADRILLE, SCHOTTISCHE, MEXICAN HAT 
DANCE, REEL, TARANTELLA and many others. Price 85c 
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these phenomena are results or 
causes. Plato would have regarded 
the political disturbances of the 
period as a direct result of disturb- 
ing the moral foundation in music. 
Present day sociology would doubt- 
less take the opposite view, regarding 
art as a commentary on political 
life. 

These changes — whatever their 
causes — in the relationship between 
the arts and other aspects of culture 
result in a new degree of profession- 
alism and commercialism, and a rift 
between artistic, religious, and intel- 
lectual life which has given rise to 
the romantic concept of the anti-social 
artist. It is curious that Mozart, in 
some ways the first Romantic, in- 
stinctively rebelled against a secu- 
larized church situation, whereas 
Liszt, the arch-romantic, uses the 
cloth—as Abbé Liszt—to cover the 
professionalism and commercialism 
he exploited so successfully in his 
youth. 


Music Theory 


Music enters the American Uni- 
versity proper in the latter 19th cen- 
tury, bearing the stigma of the prodi- 
gal fresh from the secular and ro- 
mantic interlude. Secular, significant 
universities often embodied an at- 
mosphere of sectarian austerity and 
simplicity, marked by doubt, not to 
say suspicion, of the validity of the 
fine arts as significant intellectual en- 
deavor, an atmosphere and attitude 
still felt today. The situation resem- 
bled that of the original creation of 
the Liberal Arts curriculum in the 
teeth of early Christian prejudice, to 
be sure, but with important differ- 
ences. The academic work allowable 
in the 19th century was generally con- 
fined to what was called “theory.” 
This was, however, not the uinver- 
sally required philosophical course 
of the original Liberal Arts curricu- 
lum, but an optional elective, for 
specialists, in what tended in prac- 
tice to be practical training in har- 
mony and _ counterpoint. These, 
flanked by yet more practical courses 
in ear training and sight singing 
form the usual nucleus of “theory 
courses” offered today. 

Alongside the academic work of- 
fered, the most usual practical mani- 
festation in the University or affili- 
ated School or Conservatory of 
music, was the amateur choral society. 
Relieved or deprived of the stabiliz- 
ing force of actual ritual integration, 
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by which continuity of style, reper- 
toire and technique are maintained 
by tradition, the college choir and 
glee club may be that aspect of 
American University musical life 
which earliest felt the results of pro- 
fessionalism. This activity is charac- 
terized by the blithe mass assault on 
a limited number of “great works” 
from a restricted repertoire, even 
these receiving no fair share of styl- 
istic distinction. This use has only 
recently given way to a greater catho- 
licity, but, as the result of commer- 
cially spearheaded and _ induced 
changes in taste. Protected to some 
extent by the natural sobriety and 
conservatism of the medium, college 
choral activity has maintained at 
least a seemly countenance, and even 
some reputation. Sufficient, at least, 
that one of the best known and most 
frankly professional choral groups 
travels under the name “Collegiate 


Chorale.” 


Practical Music 


The addition of other aspects of 
practical music to the offerings and 
accredited course work of the Uni- 
versity is the varied story of infiltra- 
tion by professional concomitants 
in these two spheres, practical and 
scholastic, and the regularization of 
their positions by academic recogni- 
tion, latterly behind a chair of 
Musicology. 

This process has been made the 
easier by the accelerated seculariza- 
tion, not to say industrialization, of 
education, including the University, 
to which we have been witnesses, 
which is felt in every aspect of the 
Liberal Arts curriculum. This devel- 
opment has brought with it a prag- 
matic, not to say anti-intellectual 
philosophy of education, which has 
itself contributed to the profession- 
alization of the Liberal Arts. This is 
most felt at lower levels of education 
where the training in use of abstrac- 
tions, of language and number, on 
which the Liberal Arts curriculum 
rests, must be accomplished — Aris- 
totle’s “education by habit.” 

This anti-intellectualism may be 
itself a deep seated reaction to the 
increasing complexity—technological, 
social, political—in abstractions of 
modern life. It has had recent reper- 
‘ussions—whatever its origin—in the 
national alarm over “Johnny's ” in- 
ibility to read. It has for an even 
‘onger time been apparent to observ- | 
ant teachers in the disappearance | 
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POSTON UNIVERSITY 
FINE AND APPLIED ARTS LIBRARY 


(without comparable substitute) from 
elementary music education of the 
effective use of the Guidonian solmi- 
zation syllables. These—the no longer 
familiar “do re mi”—together with 
the staff and 3 clefs comprise the sys- 
tem by which European musicians 
have been trained for nearly a thou- 
sand years, and it is impossible to 
go very far into music literature with- 
out encountering them. Like the 


alphabet and numerals they are part 
of the heritage of abstract symbols of 
European culture—a basic tool of 
intellectual discipline and exchange. 

The ey programs” 


at si 


level are shackled and reduced to 
abecedarian kindergarten level by the 
lack of this training in musical liter- 
acy at its proper time. This lack is 
shown even in the production of 
scholarly editions of music in which 
the original notation of even rela- 
tively recent composers must be al- 
tered, with corresponding losses in 
refinement of perception, because of 
the inability of even professionally 
minded students to read more than 
two clefs. 

A worse diminution has been over- 
taking us. In a musical culture where 
pride of ani is given to the string 


MICHAEL AARON 
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e THE WRITE WAY TO NOTE READING 


A comprehensive book wherein note reading 
is thoroughly learned — written appli- 


cation $1.00 


e Written by the first name in piano teaching, MICHAEL AARON. . 
famous MICHAEL AARON PIANO COURSE. 

e Includes note reading, note spelling, note writing, note games. All fundamentals 
in easy-to-understand language . . . also includes quizzes. 

e Uncluttered pages make for easy reading. Step by step procedure insures complete 
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rhythms, rests, sharps, flats, naturals, scale patterns. 

e Just the book for beginners . . . makes an ideal gift for the young student. 
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A folio for the young pianist . . . well known tunes accompanied by the three principal chords 
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Another worthwhile contribution to music teaching by Hazel Cobb $1.00 
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instruments, string players are grow- 
ing alarmingly scarce, not only in 
our country but in others (notably 
England), who have latterly adopted 
some of our methods of public edu- 
cation. Likewise, instruments and 
maintenance are unobtainable and 
disappearing. Only the most vigorous 
efforts in latter years have in some 
places reversed this direction, how- 
ever nothing suggests that this will 
be self-perpetuating. The principal 
difficulty here seems to be an exces- 
sive reliance upon the public school, 
engendered in happier times by the 
education industry itself. 





The effective study of a string in- 
strument is a solitary and protracted 
business. I am old enough to remem- 
ber the day when amateur orchestras 
lacked the necessary wind players, 
and we were reduced (we thought) 
to playing string quartets with the 
parts doubled and quadrupled. This 
now dreamed of situation was the 
result of private instruction of un- 
regimented teen-agers who had time 
and parental encouragement and 
assistance on their side—Aristotle’s 
“training by habit,” at the proper 
level. 

Also, our musical culture assigns 
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a very high place in both practical 
and theoretical uses to a knowledge 
of the keyboard. I am continually 
confronted with college students who 
wish to be music majors, or even 
theory majors, who are innocent of 
any use of the keyboard. This is 
another area in which early training 
by habit is the most effective; the 
highly abstract spatial and schematic 
disposition of the keyboard is a rein- 
forcement of our notation. The cur- 
rent and predictable proportion of 
people, to pianos, to television sets, 
to hi-fi, to living space, might yield 
us some revealing, and I fear dis- 
couraging, information. 

The most serious indictment of our 
musical education—(that is as experi- 
enced by the nonmajor, nonprofes- 
sional, i.e. Bernard H. Haggin’s 
“man who likes Hamlet”—and there- 
fore is, in our Aristotelian view, the 
determining criterion)—is to be heard 
at almost any party where a musician 
tries to make small talk with newly 
made acquaintances. “Yes,” she will 
say, (usually the wife confesses first) 
“John played (usually a wind instru- 
ment) all through college—even 
played in dance bands—and never 
touches it any more.” 


National Musicality 


Jeffrey Pulver, the English musical 
lexicographer, has pithily observed 
that the “musicality of a nation is to 
be judged by the music made at the 
hearthside, not by the number of 
virtuosi it will support,” and I hasten 
to add—“nor by the number of 
records it can be persuaded or stam- 
peded or clubbed into buying.” I 
fear this, the domestic contribution, 
is the dimension in which we are 
least adequate. In an effort to “get 
everybody out to rehearsal” we do 
not provide the materials or support 
the attitudes necessary for domestic 
music, and thus dry up the source. 

May I further point out the values 
of the home and family life are the 
principal distinction between our own 
and competing cultures—and repre- 
sent our strongest weapon in the 
struggle ahead for the dignity of the 
individual. 

I am disturbed by the frequency 
with which—in our current “system” 
(which incidentally has been de- 
scribed in a report of our largest pro- 
fessional school as appearing at times 
more interested in self-perpetuation 
than in education)—students are 
“directed” toward instruments whose 
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use, outside fairly complex organiza- 
tions, is severely limited, and whose 
repertoire can hardly be described as 
offering the individual a lifetime of 
pleasure and experience. (The roster 
of any department of Musicology will 
provide witnesses). Here the uses: of 
professionalism appear to be at work, 
at even the most elementary stages. 
The demand for the directly and im- 
mediately useful outweighs the ulti- 
mate advantage of the individual. 
This relates directly to the dearth 
of strings—active participation in 
even well-balanced ensembles is not 
—unless under direct supervision of 
very experienced guidance—the best 
or indeed any way to learn to play 
a string instrument. 

There are more serious 
quences. 


conse- 


Regimentation 

The school music program, often 
under tacit, or not so tacit, obligation 
to support the social undertakings of 
the school, requires a certain amount 
of regimentation, as witness the pins, 
contests, uniforms and other (tangi- 
ble and intangible) forms of motiva- 
tion. The expenditure of time involved 
in these undertakings and the dena- 
tured attitude which results interfere 
seriously with what actual curricular 
teaching of music might be accom- 
plished. But worse, the student is 
conditioned to accept the regimenta- 
tion as part of musical activity, and 
loes not then feel what he may do 
for himself to be of equal value. This 
ittitude carries into college life and 
is exploited in its “instrumental 
programs,” which are often the mod- 
els and training ground for the lower 
‘chelons. 

Here professionalism—particularly 
in a nonmetropolitan locality such 
‘is ours—is accentuated. It takes the 
orms I have already mentioned in 
espect to the choral activities; lack 
f proportion between means and 
mbition, with resultant loss to the 
tudent who, assisted by the sudden 
ppearance a few hours before the 
oncert of such professionals and 
uasi-professionals as the locality 
ffords, finds himself addressing in 
ublic a major work with less re- 
hearsal time behind him than a pro- 


7 . . | 
essional in a major orchestra—to 


tne resultant detriment of his confi- 
cence, honesty, and technique. More- 
over, the original suspicions of the 
Liberal Arts faculty are supported 
by the impression of a department 
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oriented to public performance, enter- 
tainment, and concert management. 

I have been told that public per- 
formance is necessary to morale. This 
is regrettable, and I submit not inevi- 
table. If the satisfactions of the re- 
hearsal are not adequate to maintain 
interest, it is unlikely that the per- 
formance will be memorable. Experi- 
ence suggests that the necessity of 
public performance as a morale item 
is the concept of those who are better 
as organizers than as interpreters of 
music. 

Perhaps the most tangible result 
of the work of musicologists since the 





From Two of the 
World’s Finest 
Catalogs of 
Recorded Music 





turn of the century has been the 
yielding up to the light of day of 
the enormous accumulation of music 
of the past. It becomes increasingly 
easy to find suitable, significant, and 
technically suitable music for student 
players. Our programs need not emu- 
late those of the touring professionals 
—nor is it really desirable that they 
should, even if they in all honesty, 
could. 

The value of practical or applied 
music lies as much in its lessons of 
humility, patience, perseverance, and 
self-knowledge as it does in the ac- 
quaintance with the music itself. 


ANGEL RECORD? 


AVAILABLE FOR THE FIRST TIME: 
A CAPITOL-ANGEL EDUCATIONAL CATALOG 


48 Pages — over 200 Recommended 
Phonograph Records for Educational Use 


Below are some of the many special music categories in the catalog; 
each suggested album is illustrated and has full list of contents. 


e THE HISTORY OF MUSIC 
e THE ORCHESTRA AND ITS INSTRUMENTS 


e MUSIC OF THE DANCE 
e THE AMERICAN HERITAGE 


e THE NATURE OF MUSIC 
e THE HISTORY OF OPERA 


e VIRTUOSO—The Concert Stage At Its Peak 
e PRE-SCHOOL MUSIC 
e CONCERT & MARCHING BANDS 


e CHORAL MUSIC 
e SING-ALONG & ACTIVITY 


e MUSIC APPRECIATION ALBUMS (by grades and age groups) 
e FOREIGN COUNTRIES—MUSIC & LANGUAGE 
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IT’S FREE! 


Leading Educators, Teachers and Librarians who have 
pre-viewed this book have been extravagant in their 
praise. If you have not received a copy, send for 
yours today. No charge. Please use the coupon below. 


Educational Music Dept.,C APITOL RECORDS, 1750 N. Vine St., Hollywood 28, Cal. 


Please send me a copy of your new 48-page Educational Catalog of Recommended 
Phonograph Records for School and Library Use. 


Check applicable boxes: 
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Name of School, Library or Dept. Public Parochial Private 
Address 
City Zone State 





My interests apply to 
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Harpsichords 
_ Clavichords 


Descriptive literature on request 
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Harpsichord-Builder 


Passau 4, Bavaria, Germany 
















































THE STORY OF OUR 
NATIONAL 


BALLADS 


BY C. A. BROWNE 
revised by Willard A. Heaps 


In this complete revision of a 
standard title are the lively 
stories of the songs that have 
become identified with this coun- 
try—from the days of the Revo- 
lutionary War through World 
War Il. Arranged chronologi- 
cally and fully indexed for easy 
reference, it is a very useful and 
readable musical history of the 
United States. 

Here are the stories behind 
Yankee Doodle, Home, Sweet 
Home, Dixie, God Bless Amer- 
ica, and over fifty more, and the 
biographies of the men and 
women who wrote them — in- 
cluding Stephen Foster, George 
Root, Julia Ward Howe, James 
Bland, George M. Cohan, and 
Irving Berlin. 


The Story of Our National 
Ballads can be enjoyed by adult 
and teen-ager alike. 


320 pages $3.00 


kak 
by Hope Stoddard 


FROM THESE COMES 
MUSIC: Instruments of 
the Band and Orchestra 

256 pages $4.00 


SYMPHONY CONDUCTORS 
OF THE U.S.A. 

480 pages 
kkk 


from your bookseller 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 


Established 1834 @ New York 16 


$5.00 























These are admirable properties and 
although they are not specifically 
Liberal Arts they are the virtues of 
free men. They reside in the cultiva- 
tion of perfection in the task at hand 
which, in good “education practice” 
should be reasonably attainable. 
The student’s technical development 
should take place against an expand- 
ing background of stylistic and in- 
tellectual comprehension. This results 
in the direct integration of the arti- 
ficially conceived divisions of His- 
tory, Theory, and performance. 

As it stands, it is possible for John 
(who likes Hamlet) to have what is 
considered an active college musical 
career and emerge with little if any- 
thing more than the profits of a 
continuation of his “education by 
habit” . . . his “education by reason,” 
by which music is related to the rest 
of intellectual life and the history of 
ideas having been sacrificed to in- 
discriminate performance. The stu- 
dent who follows only “applied voice 
or piano” may even not be able to 
name the composer of the music he 
is currently studying . . . “It’s in that 
green book.” 

This situation is aggravated by the 
facts of existence in a world where 
one must be careful in inquiring too 
closely into the genuineness of any- 
thing—especially art objects, gene- 
alogies, and other items of status. 
The “population explosion” has cre- 
ated a demand for the simulated, syn- 
thetic, and the facsimile, the implica- 
tions of which are worse than those 
of honest series or mass production 
—and far more serious for the indi- 
vidual. In literature this is called 
anything from abridgement or digest 
to a comic book. In music education 
this takes the form of the irresponsi- 
ble arrangement and transcription. 
There is moreover a large and or- 
ganized industry devoted to their 
manufacture and dissemination. It 
must be resisted. The name of a 
great composer at the top of the 
page is no more a guarantee of an 
aesthetically valid product than is 
the signature of Rembrandt on the 
2% x 2% reproduction in false col- 
ors with which a subscription society 
seeks to educate us in something 
called “Art Appreciation.” 

If one’s concern is to demonstrate 
and experience perfection of relation- 
ships and the extent of perfectibility 
of human perception, the best mate- 
rials are none too good. This does 
not necessarily mean the biggest or 





even the most famous. For this pur- 
pose (education) —propriety (an old- 
fashioned word) is also a criterion. 
I have been told, as a reproach, that 
this is a “very mature concept” an 
objection it is impossible to feel is 
independent of professional ambi- 
tion. I can only reply that this lesson 
of propriety is most visible in the 
classrooms of two teachers whose 
professionalism will bear any com- 
parison: Nadia Boulanger and Paul 
Hindemith. 

It is now a little over a century 
since Alexis de Tocqueville, the 
genial and prescient critic of Ameri- 
can Democracy wrote of us: “I do not 
believe that is a necessary effect of a 
democratic social condition and of 
democratic institutions to diminish 
the number of men who cultivate the 
fine arts, but these causes exert a 
very powerful influence on the man- 
ner in which those arts are cultivated 
. . . The productions of artists are 
more numerous, but the merit of each 
production is diminished . . . appear- 
ance is more attended to than reality.” 
(last italics mine) 

The present world picture of the 
American as well-meant but insensi- 
tive is largely a matter of his lack 
of ability to appreciate form and style 
in other cultures and express himself 
formally and consistently in regard 
to his own. 

At the current juncture of world 
affairs we as a nation are increas- 
ingly looked to for leadership as well 
as material assistance. The latter, 
material assistance, is more readily 
forthcoming than the former. Leaders 
are ultimately free individuals and a 
leading state must be made up of 
these. 

As our economic and technological 
advantage with respect to the rest 
of the world decreases, we will be 
obliged to suffer increasingly sharp 
scrutiny as a nation and as indi- 
viduals worthy of living in a free 
world. A major responsibility lies 
with our education and its ability 
to produce free men. This by defini- 
tion means education in the Liberal 
Arts. We must accept the challenge 
to maintain music in its place as one 
of these. It will not be done by con- 
formity or expedience—it will re- 
quire humble, patient work, and se- 
cret courage to resist the temptation 
to exploit the apparently successful 
but mediocre, and wisdom to know 
the unworthy. Gentlemen, you ignore 
the challenge at your peril. > > > 
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IMAGINATION IS 
MOTIVATION 


(Continued from page 12) 


Perhaps we can eliminate the 
“hump” entirely. Some time ago I 
had the delightful privilege of hear- 
ing a young lady of twelve summers 
play the Saint-Saéns “Rondo Capric- 
cioso” in a manner worthy of a 
Heifetz or Francescatti. Her teacher 
was Joachim Chassman of Los An- 
geles, whose development of very 
young artist players ranks him among 
the finest teachers in America. 

I talked with Mr. Chassman quite 
at length. He is rightfully proud of 
his students and takes great delight 
in their playing, as weil he might. 
My point is that the feeling of satis- 
faction and joy is and should be 
mutual between teacher and pupil and 
each augments the other’s pride. 

This writer cannot accept a stand- 
ard of performance which is geared 
to a chronological age. Standards, as 
such, should be closely related to the 
degree of musical satisfaction in the 
performer, whether he is ten years 
old or twenty. 

The reason for making music must 
be made clear before we can expect 
much music making. Imagination is 
motivation of the best kind. » >» PB 





THE PRESIDENT’S 
CORNER 


(Continued from second cover) 


discussion, analysis, and study. Mat- 
ters of concern at both state and 
national levels will be debated, and 
levels and patterns for procedure and 
action will be established. 

These will be significant meetings; 
the continuing growth and increase 
of stature of each association will 
depend upon the vigor with which we 
face these problems together, and 
the seriousness with which we ap- 
proach the need for creative and re- 
sponsible leadership at all levels. 

In closing this brief message, I 
should like to leave with you some 
thoughts of appreciation for those 
responsible for the Philadelphia 
meeting. We will be forever grateful 
to all who will give of their time, 
scholarship, and talent at the con- 
vention; theirs is the truly signifi- 
cant testimonial to the greatness of 
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15 years ago the music world lost its greatest song writer 


Jerome Kern 


commemorating this anniversary 
we offer a festival tribute for chorus, band, orchestra 


SILHOUETTES 


comprising four melodies of JEROME KERN 
The Song Is You, The Way You Look Tonight 
Lovely To Look At, Why Do | Love You 


e MIXED CHORUS (satb) arr. Clay Warnick, 50¢ 


e CONCERT BAND, arr. John Warrington 
Full, 6.00; Symphonic, 8.00 


e CONCERT ORCHESTRA, arr. John Warrington 
Set A, 5.00, Set B, 7.50, Set C, 10.00 
ALL VERSIONS MAY BE PLAYED TOGETHER OR SEPARATELY! 


other JEROME KERN songs in new arrangements 
e ALL THE THINGS YOU ARE 


e SMOKE GETS IN YOUR EYES 
for Mixed Chorus or Female Chorus, ea. 35¢ 
in the UNIVERSITY CHORAL SERIES, arr. Ralph Hunter 


e I'VE TOLD EV'RY LITTLE STAR 
@ LOOK FOR THE SILVER LINING 


for School Orchestra, ea.: 
Set A, 4.00; Set B, 6.00; Set C, 8.00 
in the CONCERT MASTER SERIES, arr. Ralph Matesky 


JEROME KERN songs for String Quartet 
ALL THE THINGS YOU ARE 

BILL 

ONCE IN A BLUE MOON 

SMOKE GETS IN YOUR EYES 

THE SONG IS YOU 


THE WAY YOU LOOK TONIGHT 
each, $1.00 


JEROME KERN Concert Band Folio, arr. Paul Yoder 

incl: I've Told Ev'ry Little Star, Look For The Silver Lining, Make Believe, Smoke 
Gets In Your Eyes, The Song Is You, They Didn't Believe Me, The Way You 
Look Tonight, Who? 


Parts, ea. .75; Conductor, 1.50 


JEROME KERN Orchestra Folio, arr. Rosario Bourdon 

incl: The Cat An The Fiddle—selection, Look For The Silver Lining, Make 
Believe, Smoke Gets In Your Eyes, The Song Is You, They Didn't Believe Me, 
The Way You Look Tonight 


Parts, ea. .85; Piano Conductor, 1.75 


T. B. Harms Company 


609 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 








our American musical heritage. Members who retired from the 


We should also testify to our in- 


debtedness to those, together with Southern Division Executive Board 
oae Smee, tne Rae Sowh oe at termination of the 1960 Convention 
rectly responsible for planning and a 

pulling together all the details of a 

such a program: Duane Branigan, : 

national program planning, Stanley 

Sprenger, Philadelphia local chair- 

man, Louis Wersen, Philadelphia 

local program chairman, and James 

Peterson, in charge of all State and 

Local Council planning. We are 


proud of all of them. i F saa] 
Won’t you make your arrange- : 


ments now so that you may be a part JANE CAMPBELL CYRUS C. DANIEL 
of this great meeting? > > b> 








AMERICAN MORAVIAN MUSIC 
AUTHORITIES WHO HAVE 
PLANNED AND PREPARED THE 
AMERICAN MORAVIAN SACRED 
CONCERT TO BE GIVEN 
SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 26TH 


ye We 


HELEN A. GREIM ROGER P. PHELPS 





ROBERT ELMORE, DONALD M. 
Organist and McCORKLE, 
Choirmaster of Director of The 
Central Moravian Moravian Music 
Church, Foundation, will , 
Bethlehem, Penn- appear as guest ‘ 

sylvania. conductor. WILLIAM WEAVER MERLE SARGENT IRVING WOLFE 
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INSTRUMENTAL AND VOCAL SOLOS, Dear Sir: 


' You — an one Mi, magazine and 
enjoy it thoroughly. My only criticism 
INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES is that I wish it were published ten 
(Vocal ensembles not included) times a year instead of five, without sacri- 
ficing quality, of course. 

Mrs. Ionia M. Hedrick 
Prepared by the San Angelo, Texas 


National Interscholastic Music Activities Commission — 


I’ve read the American Music Teacher 
. from outside front cover through page 

Arthur G. Harrell, Editor 36 and the inside and outside “backs.” 
Your publication is one of the very 


Music Educators National Conference best “trade journals” I’ve eve~ read, and, 


having presided over more than one or- 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C ganization whose need of good public 
: . ' 2 relations was paramount, I’m able to see 
quite a few details that escape the less 
experienced eye. 
James P. Barnes 
Miami, Florida 
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Members who retired from the 
Southwestern Division Executive Board 


at termination of the 1960 Convention 


MRS. V. W. 
COOPER 


ARDATH 
JOHNSON 


ELIZABETH 
MORRIS 


CELIA MAE 
BRYANT 


MRS. WALTER 
J. GILLER 


MEMBERS-AT-LARGE ELECTED TO NATIONAL 
EXECUTIVE BOARD BY DIVISIONS 
DURING 1960 DIVISIONAL CONVENTIONS 


HOWARD NELLE 
TALLEY O. TAYLOR 


East Central 
Division 


West Central 
Division 


Free Tape Recordings 


Available free of charge for classroom 
use are recordings of Morton Gould, 
Howard Hanson, Norman Dello Joio, 
Gail Kubik, and William Grant Still con- 
ducting or soloing in their own composi- 
tions. These programs were recorded at a 
UNESCO conference in Denver, Colo- 
rado, October 1, 1959. 

The programs were distributed this 
spring to educational radio stations 
throughout the country via the network 
of the National Association of Educa- 
tional Broadcasters. 

To get these programs for nonbroad- 
cast use, send tape and a self-addressed 
mailing label to: UNESCO Special Pro- 
grams, National Association of Educa- 
tional Broadcasters, 14 Gregory Hall, 
Urbana, Illinois. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Please notify your local postmaster, 
and Music Teachers National Association, 
775 Brooklyn Avenue, Baldwin, New 
York. Give both old and new addresses. 
Allow eight weeks for change to become 
effective. 
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NADINE 

DRESSKELL MARY SHOE 

Western Division LOWE 
Southwestern 
Division 


MICHAEL 
MACDOWELL 
Southern 
Division 





ust Completed / A Unique 
Pee Teaching Stes ac 


Ray Green PIANO BOOKS FOR YOUNG PIANISTS 
She P. rogressive Step by Step Way 
fo Prene Study 


A-BOOK for the Earliest BEGINNER, the B-BOOK for the STUDENT BEGINNER, and the 
C-BOOK for YOUNG PIANISTS and the D-BOOK for YOUNG SOLOISTS are now available 
in this UNIQUE Piano Teaching Series. The E-BOOK for YOUNG ARTISTS and the 
F-BOOK for YOUNG MASTERS are in preparation. Supplementary materials and piano 
solos integrated with the Series are available and in preparation. 


Ray Green, whose POLKA SONATINA No. 1 has become a piona teacher's favorite, 
will be available for Piano Clinics and Demonstrations of his PIANO BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG PIANISTS in 1961. Write to the publisher for descriptive brochure and 
available dates in your crea. 


AMERICAN MUSIC EDITION 


250 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 














ARTHUR LOESSER 
(Continued from page 11) 


Mr. Loesser joined the armed forces of the United 
States during the recent war; he was commissioned a 
captain in the United States Military Intelligence Service. 
He served as a Japanese language officer and was sent 
overseas to Tokyo after the surrender. 

While there he was soloist three times with the Nippon 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Japan’s leading musical organi- 
zation. He was the first American in uniform to perform 
before a Japanese audience after the cessation of hos- 
tilities. 

Mr. Loesser’s editions of Scarlatti Sonatas and Haydn 
Sonatas were published in 1948 by Music Press, Inc. 
His extensive book, Men, Women and Pianos, A Social 
History, was published by Simon and Schuster in 1954. 

Mr. Loesser was awarded the degree of Doctor of 
Humane Letters, honoris causa, by Western Reserve 
University in June, 1960. 





JACQUES ABRAM 
(Continued from page 11) 


He won two major music competitions prior to his 
debut with the Philadelphia Orchestra in 1938, the Schu- 
bert Memorial Prize and the National Federation of 
Music Clubs Award. Mr. Abram has recorded on the 
British H.M.V., E.M.S., Allegro, and Musicraft labels. 

He premiered the Benjamin Britten Piano Concerto 
in the United States several years ago (he has since 
recorded it with the Philharmonia of London) and also 
concerti by Arthur Benjamin and Jacques De Menasce. 

He was the first pianist to perform Gershwin’s Rhap- 
sody in Blue and Concerto in F in Holland. Possessor 
of a huge repertoire of standard works, he will be record- 
ing the two Brahms piano concerti in Europe this winter. 





NATIONAL CONVENTION PROGRAM 
(Continued from page 9) 


braska; “PTW, a Proven Success,” Paul Beckhelm, 
Chairman, MTNA PTW Committee, Mount Vernon, 
Iowa; “Student Activities—What They Mean to the 
Student, the Teacher, and the Association,” William 
R. Boehle, Chairman, MTNA Student Activities Com- 
mittee, Grand Forks, North Dakota; “Iowa’s Certifica- 
tion Plan After One Year,” Paul Beckhelm, Executive 
Secretary, Towa Board of ‘Certification. 

2:00 G al S Association Business Meeting #2. 
Presiding—James B. Peterson, University of Omaha. 
Progress Report, MTNA Private Teachers Workshop 
Plan, Paul Beckhelm, Cornell College, Mount Vernon, 
Iowa. Guest speakers: Jacob K. Javits, United States 
Senator, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
author and lecturer on modern political philosophy. 

4:00 Theory-Composition. Chairman—Roy T. Will, Wayne 
State University. Lecture-Demonstration-Panel discus- 
sion on Electronic Music. “Development of Electronic 
Music in the United States.” Panel: Robert Lawson, 
Wayne State University, in charge; Orville Shetney, 
University of Wisconsin; Milton Babbitt, Princeton 
University. 

4:00 Voice. Chairman—Dallas Draper, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. Lecture-Demonstration by Martial Singher, 
baritone, Metropolitan Opera Company, “Interpretation 
of Songs: Words, Music and Voice.” 

4:00 Student Activities. Chairman — William Boehle, Uni- 

versity of North Dakota. Open meeting. 





4:00 


4:00 


4:00 


4:00 


4:00 


8:00 


10:30 
11:00 


11:00 
11:00 


11:00 









Psychology-Therapy. Chairman — E. Thayer Gaston, 
University of Kansas. Papers and discussion. “Contribu- 
tions of Psychology of Music and Music Therapy to 
Effective Music Teaching.” 

Church Music. Chairman—Mildred Andrews, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma. Organ recital and panel discussion. 
Concert of compositions by American Composers pre- 
sented by students of Alexander McCurdy of the Curtis 
Institute. 

American Music. Chairman — Merrill Ellis, Joplin 
Junior College. “The Technique of Improvisation as 
Related to Music and the Dance,” May O’Donneli, 
dance artist, and Ray Green, composer. 

Piano. Chairman—Polly Gibbs, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. Business meeting. Concert by Jacques Abram, 
pianist. 

ASTA and MTNA String Committee. Presiding— 
Joachim Chassman, Sherman Oaks, California. Gerald 
H. Doty, Montana State University, President, ASTA; 
Bernard Fischer, Cosmopolitan School of Music, Chi- 
cago, Chairman, MTNA String Committee. “Maintain- 
ing the Initial Fire.” Music by Harold Klatz, violist, 
Northwestern University. Discussion Panel: Moderator, 
Eugene Hilligoss, University of Colorado. 

Laws and Legislation Committee. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 27—EVENING 


General Session. Performance of an American Opera 
sponsored by the Opera Committee, Constance Eber- 
hart, National Opera Association, Chairman. Produced 
by The Academy of Vocai Arts, Vernon Hammond, 
Director 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 28—MORNING 


Registration. 

Exhibits. 

General Session. Association Business Meeting #3. 
Presiding—LaVahn Maesch. Election of members-at- 
large to Executive Committee; Bylaw revisions. “Liszt: 
Poet, Painter, and Declaimer.” Sponsored by: Musicol- 
ogy—Robert Warner, University of Michigan, Chair- 
man; Piano—Polly Gibbs, Louisiana State University, 
Chairman; Voice—Dallas Draper, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Chairman. Edward N. Waters, Music Division, 
Library of Congress, lecturer, assisted by Steward 
Gordon, University of Maryland, pianist, and Fague 
Springmann, University of Maryland, baritone. 
Sightseeing. 

ASTA and MTNA String Committee. Presiding— 
Robert H. Klotman, Director of Music Education, 
Akron, Ohio, Public Schools. Gerald H. Doty, Mon- 
tana State University, President, ASTA; Bernard 
Fischer, Cosmopolitan School of Music, Chicago, Chair- 
man, MTNA String Committee. “Getting The Profes- 
sional Sound For the School Orchestra.” 


Program 
All Philadelphia Junior Orchestra, Jaroslav Holesovsky, 
Director 
SN BOONE DMD no cc cccenecaceeeessence Gounod 
Prologue, Hymn and Dance .............. Holesovsky 
0 eee eee nee Holesovsky 


(Fawick 2nd Prize Winner 1960) 
Demonstration: Jaroslay Holesovsky 
Wind and Percussion. Presiding — Sol Schoenbach, 
Director of Settlement Music School, Philadelphia. “A 
New Approach to Percussion Instruction.” Lecture- 
Demonstration-Discussion by Fred Heinger, Timpanist 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Piano. Presiding—Isidore Freed. Senior Piano Com- 
mittee in charge. Dallmeyer Russell, Pittsburgh Musical 
Institute, Chairman. Polly Gibbs, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Chairman—Piano Subject Area. Program: 
Arthur Loesser. 
Theory-Composition. Chairman—Roy T. Will, Wayne 
State University. Business meeting. 
Opera. Chairman—Constance Eberhart, National Opera 
Association. “Our American Musical Heritage,” A. 
Walter Kramer, moderator. 
American Music. Presiding—Jeanne Behrend. Merrill 
Ellis, Joplin Junior College, Chairman. “The Use of 
Electronic Music Today and Tomorrow,” Otto Luening 
and Vladimir Ussachevsky. 
Laws and Legislation Open Meeting. 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 28—AFTERNOON 


al Se Sponsored by the Choral Committee, 
Warner Imig, University of Colorado, Chairman. The 
Temple University Choir, Robert Page, conductor; per- 
formance of works of David Krahenbuehl and Daniel 
Pinkham. Panel discussion by composers whose works 
were performed. 





4:00 Voice. Chairman—Dallas Draper, Louisiana State Uni- 


versity. Lecture-Demonstration by Anna Kaskas, Con- 
tralto, Eastman School of Music and Metropolitan 
Opera Company. “Living Vocal Techniques.” 


4:00 Theory-Composition. Chairman—Roy T. Will, Wayne 


4:00 


4:00 


4:00 


4:00 


4:00 


8:00 





State University. Paper: “Theory and Musical Style,” 
by Richard Crocker, Yale University. Panel: Frances 
Turrell, Portland State College; Robert Marek, Uni- 
versity of South Dakota; Preston Stedman, Texas A & I; 
Robert Mueller, Southern [Illinois University; Phillip 
Slates, George Peabody College. 

Church Music. Chairman—Mildred Andrews, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma. Lecture: “The Universal Harmony” 
by Everett Hilty. Report by C. E. Zetty, Culver Mili- 
tary Academy. “Observations of Choral Music in 
Selected Universities and colleges of the Southwest.” 
American Music. Presiding—Jeanne Behrend. Merrill 
Ellis, Joplin Junior College, Chairman. Co-sponsored 
by the Philadelphia Composer’s Forum. 


Program 
NE cs cneescnskenen and Constant Vauclain 
Sonata for Clarinet and Piano ...... George Rochberg 
Senata for Bassoon and Piano ....... Romeo Cascarino 
ees Feren SONS 0 oc cvccccccccces Vincent Persichetti 


Piano. Polly Gibbs, Louisiana State University, Chair- 
man, Piano Subject Area Section; Dallmeyer Russell, 
Pittsburgh Musical Institute, Chairman, Senior Piano; 
Myrtle Merrill, Michigan State University, Chairman, 
Junior Piano. Program: Dave Brubeck, pianist. “The 
Piano and Jazz in American Music Education Today.” 
ASTA and MTNA String Committee. Presiding— 
Howard M. Van Sickle, Mankato State College. Gerald 
H. Doty, Montana State University, President, ASTA; 
Bernard Fischer, Cosmopolitan School of Music, Chi- 
cago, Chairman, MTNA String Committee. “Coordinat- 
ing the National String Programs.” 


Program 
eee Seis Sa: WO hc ckceseccascocens Persichetti 
Anshel Brusilov, Concertmaster, Philadelphia Sym- 


phony Orchestra. 

Trio to be selected 

Anshel Brusilov, Violin, Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestra; Loren Monroe, Cellist, Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra; Johanna Harris, Pianist. 


Speakers 


Stanley Ballard, National Secretary of the American 
Federation of Musicians, Editor, The International 
Musician, and Director of the International Con- 
gress of Strings. 

Dr. Henry Bruinsma, Director, School of Music, Ohio 
State University and National Chairman of the 
Crusade for Strings of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. 

Marion Egbert, Vice President and Consultant, Ameri- 
can Music Conference. 

Traugott Rohner, Editor, The Instrumentalist, Presi- 
dent of the National School Orchestra Association. 

Dr. Howard M. Van Sickle, Mankato State College, Edi- 
tor of the American String Teacher and String 
Talk of the American String Teachers Association. 


MTNA Executive Board Meeting. 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 28—EVENING 


General Session. Presiding — Paul Van Bodegraven, 
School of Education, New York University. Joint ses- 
sion between School Music and American Music Com- 
mittees, directed by Louis: Wersen, Director of Music 
Education in the Philadelphia Public Schools and 
Local Convention Program Chairman; Paul Van Bode- 
graven, New York University, School Music Committee, 
Chairman; Merrill Ellis, Joplin Junior College, Ameri- 
can Music Committee, Chairman. Concert featuring 
music composed by participants in the Ford Founda- 
tion-National Music Council Projects. Performers from 
Philadelphia Public Schools. 
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11:00 


11:00 


11:00 


11:00 
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4:00 


4:00 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 1—MORNING 


Registration. 

Exhibits. 

General Session, Student Activities. Chairman — 
William Boehle, University of North Dakota. Student 
Activity Performers. Association Business Meeting #4: 
Presiding—LaVahn Maesch. Introduction of Officers 
for the New Biennium. Program by Student Activity 
Performers. 

Piano. Presiding—Storm Bull, University of Colorado. 
Polly Gibbs, Louisiana State University, Chairman, 
Piano Subject Area Section; Dallmeyer Russell, Pitts- 
burgh Musical Institute, Chairman, Senior Piano Com- 
mittee; Program: Ben Owen and Doris Owen, Univer- 
sity of Louisville, “Concerto per due pianoforti soli,” 
by Igor Stravinsky; Howard B. Waltz and Ramona 
Kuemmich, University of Colorado, duo-pianists. 
Opera and Voice. Constance Eberhart, National Op- 
era Association, Chairman, Opera Committee; Dallas 
Draper, Louisiana State University, Chairman, Voice 
Committee. Lecture-Demonstration by Clifford Bair, 
Wake Forest College. “Opera Staging.” 
Musicology-American Music-Choral, Musicology 
Chairman—Robert Warner, University of Michigan; 
Choral Chairman—Warner Imig, University of Colo- 
rado; American Music Chairman—Merrill Ellis, Joplin 
Junior College. “Early American Music and Its Social 
Setting.” Panel: Irving Lowens, Hyattsville, Maryland 
moderator; Professor W. Ernest Schlaretzki, Depart- 
ment of Philosophy, University of Maryland; Professor 
Alan Buechner, Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University; James Thomas Flexner, 530 East 86th 
Street, New York 28, N. Y. Performance by University 
of Maryland Chorus, Fague Springmann, Director. 
ASTA and MTNA String Committee. Presiding— 
Jaroslav Holesovsky, Supervisor of Instrumental Music, 
Philadelphia Public Schools. Gerald H. Doty, Montana 
State University, President, ASTA; Bernard Fischer, 
Cosmopolitan School of Music, Chicago, Chairman, 
MTNA String Committee. “Coaching Techniques for 
Student Ensembles.” 


Program 


The Iowa String Quartet, State University of Iowa 
Stuart Canin, Ist violin; John Farrell, 2nd_ violin; 
William Preucil, viola; Paul Olefsky, cello. 
oS See Anton von Webern 
MR De ceswasccneesinesaan Claude A. Debussy 
Speaker: John P. Celentano, Eastman School of Music, 
Member of Eastman Quartet. 
Demonstration Group: Philadelphia 
Quartet 


Laws and Legislation Committee Meeting. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 1—AFTERNOON 


General Session. Presiding — Polly Gibbs, Louisiana 
.State University, Chairman, Piano Subject Area Sec- 
tion. Dallmeyer Russell, Pittsburgh Musical Institute, 
Chairman, Senior Piano; Myrtle Merrill, Michigan 
State University, Chairman, Junior Piano. Leigh Ger- 
dine, speaker. Northwestern University Faculty Trio in 
performance. 

Wind and Percussion. Presiding — Sol Schoenbach, 
Director, Settlement Music School, Philadelphia. “Some 
Obvious Defects in Woodwind Instruments and How 
to Correct Them,” W. Hans Moennig. 
Psychology-Therapy. Chairman — E. Thayer Gaston, 
University of Kansas. “Music and Man’s Sense of 
Values.” 

School Music, Presiding — Louis Wersen, Director of 
Music Education in the Philadelphia Public Schools 
and Local Convention Program Chairman. Paul Van 
Bodegraven, School of Education, New York University, 
Chairman. “Functional Approaches to Musicianship.” 
Part I: Functional Piano for the Classroom Teacher; 
Part II: The Development of Rhythmic Understanding 
Through Drumming. 

ASTA and MTNA String Committee. Gerald H. Doty, 
Montana State University, ASTA, President; Bernard 
Fischer, Cosmopolitan School of Music, MTNA String 
Committee, Chairman. “Problems of Bowing Tech- 
nique.” 

Church Music. Chairman— Mildred Andrews, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. Choir Workshop conducted by 
William Lemonds, University of the South. 


Schools String 


29 


4:00 Musicology. Presiding — Jeanne Behrend. “The Music ness meeting: Resolutions, Adjourment of convention. 
of Louis Moreau Gottschalk.” Panel: Irving Lowens, 
University of Maryland, presiding; John Kirkpatrick, THURSDAY, MARCH 2—MORNING 


Cornell University; Arthur Loesser, Cleveland Insti- MTN . . . 
tute; John G. Doyle, Mansfield, Pennsylvania. 9:00 NA Executive Committee Meeting 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 1—EVENING THURSDAY, MARCH 2—AFTERNOON 


7:00 Banquet. Citations. Address. Concert by Singing City 12:15 Luncheon for retiring and new national officers and 
Concert Choir, Elaine Brown, conductor. Closing busi- National Executive Committee. 








APPEARING ON AMERICAN MUSIC — MUSICOLOGY PROGRAM 
MUSIC MEND KEEPS MUSIC NEW SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 26TH, AT 4:00 P.M. 


preserves priceless copies. Upright or ob- 
long—most sizes—Polyethylene 20¢, Vinyl 60¢. 





Special prices in quantity 


For information: MUSIC MEND 
223 N. Moore Monterey Park, Cal. 








MAY ETTS WORKSHOPS 


Principles of Maier Technic and 
Fresh Perspectives for Piano Teachers 


Arrangements now being made for your city 


For information — write 


es akeeetiae Neste em. ELMER SCHOETTLE, JOHN DRUARY, ALBERT HIRSH, JEFFREY LERNER, 
composer. tenor. pianist. clarinetist. 











For reference or reading pleasure— 


books on music from Columbia University Press. . . 


By Louis Pichierri. A survey of music and music instruction in New 
MUSIC Hampshire as it developed from the earliest settlement of the colony 
on . the oe of the ceontenigo century. Drawing Dees — ogee 
the author quotes extensively from programs, catalogues, books, an 
NEW HAMPSHIRE teachers’ advertisements in order to suggest the style as well as the 
1623-1800 essence of musical life in early New Hampshire days. 
Published December 19. $6.00. 


Compiled and edited by Irwin Silber. This beautifully illustrated book 
contains the words and music to all of the best-loved songs of the Civil 
SONGS War, including “John Brown’s Body,” “Battle Cry of Freedom,” “Dixie,” 
of the “Yellow Rose of Texas,” and many others. Irwin Silber’s lively and 
CIVIL WAR informative notes tell the story behind each song, and all the songs 
have been arranged for folk singers and guitarists by Jerry Silverman. 

$7.50. 


Catalog of the Edited by Sylvia W. Kenney. This Catalog lists the contents of the late 
Emilie and Karl Dr. Albert Riemenschneider’s personal Bach library—one of the largest 

: collections of its kind in the country—which he donated to Baldwin- 
Riemenschneider Wallace College. Includes pertinent information en titles, editors, trans- 


Memorial Bach Library joto:s. etc. Published in Spring, 1961. $7.50. 


Its Evolution Since the Renaissance. By Homer Ulrich. A survey of 
SYMPHONIC the symphony from its first evolution to the full flowering in the work 
music of principal composers. The major symphonies are given historical 
meaning and musical analysis, and concertos, overtures, and symphonic 

poems are fully discussed. $4.25. 


2960 Broadway * New York 27, N. Y. 
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ARTHUR GERRY 


Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing °* 


Distinguished Vocal Authority 
Technique of Early Italian School 
Preparation for Recital, Opera, Oraterie 


15 West 67th St.. New York 23, N. Y. 








Members who retired from the 


East Central Division Executive Board 


at termination of the 1960 Convention 


RUSSELL G. 
HARRIS 
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recent | RELEASES 


—=. 








BOOKS 

THE HARVARD BRIEF DICTION. 
ARY OF MUSIC. By Willi Apel and 
Ralph T. Daniel. 341 pp. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press. 
$3.95. For adults who have an active 
interest but no specialized training in 
music, and for young people just begin- 
ning their study. 

THE INTERPRETATION OF BACH’S 
KEYBOARD WORKS. By Erwin Bodky. 
121 pp. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Har- 
vard University Press. $10.00. 

MEET SOME MUSICAL TERMS. By 
Margaret Harper. Illustrated by Mary 


R. DWIGHT 


L . BLAZER 
— DREXLER 


Caballero. 35 pp. New York. Carl 
Fischer, Inc. $1.00. Size 9” x 12”. Simple 
definitions and explanations of words and 
terms that students will meet in their 
first three years of music study. An attrac- 
tive dictionary for beginners. 


MOZART’S OPERAS. By Edward J. 
Dent. 276 pp. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $2.45. Paperback edition. 
Published first in 1913, revised in 1946. 
The study of Mozart’s operas is linked 
with biographical detail, so that light is 
shed not only on the composer, but also 
on the 18th-century world of music in 
which Mozart lived. 

THE STORY OF OUR NATIONAL 
BALLADS. By C. A. Browne. Revised 
by Willard A. Heaps. 314 pp. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $3.00. 


(Continued on page 32) 


FRIL- 


RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO 
194 Ninth St., Winona Lake, Indiana 


Looking for a 


PUBLISHER 


Your book can be published, promoted, distrib- 

uted by successful, reliable company noted for 

erompt. personal service. All subjects. Free ° 
Editorial Report. Inquiries also invited from businesses. 
organizations, churches, etc. Send for Free Booklet. 
Vantage Press, Dept. 25A, 120 W. 31, New York |. 





SAVE TIME 
ONE ORDER 
ONE BILLING 


FOR ALL YOUR 
MUSICAL NEEDS 


order from 


VOLKWEIN 
BROS., INC. 


Since 1888 
632 Liberty Ave. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
MAIL ORDER SPECIALISTS 








CENTRAL MORAVIAN CHURCH CHOIR, of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, will appear in an American Moravian Sacred Con- 
cert, Sunday, February 26th, as part of the M NA 1961 National Convention in Philadelphia. 
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; —— PIANO TEACHERS ——— 
SEE! Works by RUTH BRADLEY Write Dept. A, for the Robert Whitford 
Published in the Publications Special 60% Discount Introductory 
AMERICAN MUSIC EDITION Offer Catalog. Everything for the piano 

THE COMPOSERS PRESS teacher from elementary to artist level, in both 

HAROLD FLAMMER, INC the Popular and Classical fields, This Catalog 

On display at the MTNA National oon lenge yee ete Glenm feneiony Tetere. 

Convention, Philadelphia 1961. ROBERT WHITFORD PUBLICATIONS 
3010 N.W. 2nd Ave., Miami 37, Fila. 


(Continued from page 31) 











BOOKS 


HELP YOURSELVES TO MUSIC. By 
Beatrice Perham Krone and Kurt R. 
Miller. 108 pp. San Francisco: Howard 
Chandler, Publisher. Copyright 1959. 
$1.75. 

Reviewed by Catherine McHugh 

This new book provides the classroom 
teacher in the elementary school with 
concise, practical teaching suggestions 
which should result in the development 
of musical skills by the students. The 
excellent selection of bibliographies of 
books, sheet music, recordings, films, and 
film strips should prove of immediate 
and practical help to the classroom teach- 
er. The appendix gives detailed instruc- 
tion on making instruments of Latin 
American, Hawaiian, American Indian, 
and Oriental origin. 


Dr. Catherine McHugh is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Music and Music Education, 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 





THE LIFE OF LUDWIG VAN 
BEETHOVEN. By Alexander Wheelock 
Thayer, with an introduction by Alan 
Pryce-Jones. Three volumes, boxed. xxiv 
plus 371, vii plus 416, vii plus 350 pp. 
Carbondale, Illinois: Southern Illinois 
University Press. $17.50. 
Thayer’s Life of Beethoven is, in the 
RAMONA KUEMMICH and HOWARD B. WALTZ, duo-pianists, of the University words of Alan Pryce-Jones, “one of the 
of Colorado, will perform at the MTNA 1961 National convention in Phila- most exhaustive and judicious biog- 


: raphies ever attempted; the central docu- 
delphia, Wednesday, March Ist. ment upon which our knowledge of 


Beethoven music rests;” and “the chief 
memorial to an odd and unhappy man.” 


PIANO ENSEMBLES . -éians speaks of Thayer's Life of Bectho 


ven as “that monumental and indispens- 


DUETS, DUOS, SIX HANDS able treatise.” 


Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Mu- 

ROWLEY, MUNGER, SCOTT, AUGENER sicians, fifth edition, in the article on 
Alexander Wheelock Thayer states: “For 

the first time Beethoven’s history was 

Augener Ltd., for whom we are now sole placed on a solid basis of fact. At the 


American agents, adds to our piano ensemble same time Thayer was no slavish biog- 
ee : oa 26 ae rapher. He viewed his hero from a per- 
music works like the Schubert “Fantaisie” for fectly independent point of view and 


duet and all the important concertos for two often criticized his caprice or harshness 
(as in the cases of Malzel and Johann 


Alec Rowley’s “Three Noels” for duet, as well Thayer's Life of Beethoven was writ- 
‘ ° — . 115 ten in English, translated into German 

as works by Cyril Scott, Vaughan Williams, by H. Deiters of Bonn, and published by 
Percy Judd, Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Mendels- ange red of Berlin. Occupying on 
. . . I, 66 than thirty years of his life, it was unfin- 

sohn, Tchaikov sky, etc. Shirley Munger’s “4 for ished at his death. Deiters undertook to 
6” is now joined by many works of Joan Lovell revive and complete the work, but died 


, js 7 before accomplishing more than the re- 
and Henry St. Clare from Augener for one vision of the first volume which came 


piano, six hands. Send for our SELECT CATA- out in ssl. Ricmonn completed the 
fourth volume in 1907, the fifth and last 
LOG OF AUGENER, LTD. in 1908, and brought out the revisions of 
volumes II and III in 1910-11, and a re- 
vised third edition of Volume I in 1925. 
H. E. Krehbiel’s edition in English in 
three volumes is the product of the whole 
of the above material. It was first pub- 
lished in 1921 by the Beethoven Associa- 
tion of New York. 


MUSIC CORPORATION The Southern Illinois University Press 
2121 BROADWAY NY 23 is to be highly commended for making 


available again, wholly unabridged, this 
definitive life of Beethoven. 
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WESTERN DIVISION TREASURER 


RETA TODD DUNN 
Centralia 
Washington 





American Music Edition 


Baldwin Piano Company, The 
Bay State Music Co. 

Big 3 Music penile The 
Ruth Bradley 


Capitol Records 

University of Chicago Press 

College-Conservatory of Music of 
Cincinnati 

Colorado State Music Teachers 
Association 

Columbia University Press 

Converse College 

Thomas Y. Crowell Company 


Dampp-Chaser, Inc. 


Eastman School of Music 


May Etts Workshops 

Galaxy Music Corporation 

Arthur Gerry , 

Gestetner Corporation . 

T. B. Harms Company . 

Lutton Music Personnel Service 

Mills Music, Inc. ; 

Music Educators National 
Conference 

Music-Masters .Inc. 

Music Mend . 

Music Publishers weed 
SS cha dos 18, 

National Guild of Piano Teachers 

New England Conservatory of 
Music, The .. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc. 


G. Ricordi & Co. 

Rodeheaver Hall-Mack Co. 

St. Louis Institute of Music 

G. Schirmer 5 
Sherwood Music School 

Sperrhake Harpsichords .. . 24 
Steinway and Sons . & 
University Society, Inc., The ... 4 


Vantage Press ........ oe 
Volkwein Bros., Inc. . . . 31 


Robert Whitford Publications 32 
B. F. Wood Music Co., Inc., The 17 
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For your complimentary copy of mate- 
rial listed below, please send the coupon 
to: Music Teachers National Association, 
775 Brooklyn Avenue, Baldwin, L. L., 
N. Y. 


NEW HORIZONS — THE BUILDING 
OF A PIANO. 16mm full color and 
sound film. Begins with a five minute 
interview of Eugene Wulsin, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Baldwin Piano Company, by 
the noted columnist Drew Pearson, fol- 
lowed by ten minutes of interesting high- 
lights in piano manufacturing. Made 
available by the Baldwin Piano Company 
on a loan basis without charge to schools, 
clubs, and interested groups. 


PATTERN FOR YOUR CHILD'S 
ACHIEVEMENT. A booklet for parents 
of children studying music. Produced by 
The Baldwin Piano Company, it discusses 
the place of music in this scientific world 
and its contribution to a child’s happi- 
ness. In addition, there are practical sug- 
gestions on starting lessons, selecting a 
teacher, scheduling practice time and de- 
veloping the parent-child-teacher relation- 
ship. 


THE STORY OF THE BALDWIN 
PIANO. An attractive 16 page, 844” x 
11” brochure containing a complete set 
of education advertisements giving de- 
tails on the materials and workmanship 
that go into the building of a Baldwin 
Grand piano. 


PIANO CATALOG. Copies of the 
piano catalog of the Bay State Music 
Company will be sent upon request to 
piano teachers. 


PIANO MUSIC CATALOG. Copies of 
the first complete piano catalog of Galaxy 
Musie Corporation will be sent upon 
request. The catalog includes Pageants 
for Piano, Kingly Classics, Early English 
Keyboard music and other groups of 
material. 


SONATINAS FOR PIANO. By Ray 
Green. Polka Sonatina No. 1, Song Sona- 
tina, March Sonatina, Cowboy Sonatina. 
Square Dance Sonatina. A copy of any 
one. Please check the title desired. 


Music Teachers National Association 
775 Brooklyn Avenue 
Baldwin, L. I., N. Y 


Please send me the items checked below: 

C1 New Horizons—The Building of A 
Piano 

C1 Pattern for Your Child’s Achievement 

(] The Story of The Baldwin Piano 

C) Piano Catalog 

C1) Piano Music Catalog 

(1) Polka Sonatina No. 1 

(0 Song Sonatina 

(1 March Sonatina 

(1 Cowboy Sonatina 

() Square Dance Sonatina 


PN ciaikith cata ndihe aumnuveieakkcedawabiie 


Address 


DUO PIANISTS 


DORIS and BEN OWEN, University 
of Louisville, will perform 
Stravinsky's “Concerto per due 
Pianforti Soli,” Wednesday, 

March Ist, at the MTNA 1961 
National Convention in Philadelphia. 





End sticking keys and sluggish action 


with the Thermo-electric DAMPP- 
CHASER Piano & Organ Dehumidi- 
fier! Protects entire instrument against 
moisture damage—regardless of loca- 
tion—yes, even in basements. Ask any 
piano-organ dealer or tuner-technician 
about a low-cost installation today! 
DAMPP-CHASER, INC., Henderson- 
ville, N.C 


The new Gestetner Model 360 
stencil duplicator in combination 
with the precut music staff stencil 
provides an easy means for the 
preparation and inexpensive re- 
production of scores, study sheets, 
instructions, etc. For further in- 
formation write: Gestetner Corpo- 
ration. Dept. AM, 216 Lake 
Avenue, Yonkers, New York. 





Directory or CHamRMeEN 


American Music 
MERRILL ELLIS 
Joplin Junior College 
Joplin, Missouri 
Church Music 
MILDRED ANDREWS 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 
Musicology 

ROBERT A. WARNER 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Choral 


WARNER L. IMIG 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


Piano 

POLLY GIBBS 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge 3, Louisiana 


Piano Junior 


MYRTLE MERRILL 
aaichigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Standing Committees 


Student Activity 

WILLIAM R. BOEHLE 
University of North Dakota 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 


Voice 


DALLAS DRAPER 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge 3, Louisiana 


Psychology-Therapy 
E. THAYER GASTON 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 
School Music 


PAUL VAN BODEGRAVEN 
New York University 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Strings 
BERNARD FISCHER 


Cosmopolitan School of Music 
Chicago 13, Illinois 


Wind and Percussion 
SOL SCHOENBACH 
Settlement Music School 
Philadelphia 47, Penna. 


Special Committees 


Opera 

CONSTANCE EBERHART 
Hotel Wellington 

New York 19, New York 


Subject-Area Sections 


Piano Senior 

DALLMEYER RUSSELL 
Pittsburgh Musical Institute 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


Theory-Composition 
ROY T. WILL 

Wayne State University 
Detroit 2, Michigan 





Rereic Exec UTIVE Boarp Menorrs 


Members who retired from the 
West Central Division Executive Board 
at termination of the 1960 Convention 


FRANK 
ARNHOLD 


MERRITT 
JOHNSON 


BETH ANNA 
fry MEKOTA 


JAMES B. 
PETERSON 


WILLIAM R. 
BOEHLE 
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MTNA PUBLICATIONS 


“The Private Music Teacher’s Blueprint for Survival” 


A report of the Laws and Legislation Committee. 
634” x 919". Published May 1960. 15 pps. 


Analyzes the types of legislation imposed upon private music teachers and provides information which can 
be used to combat these increasing legal restrictions. Defines the rights of the private music teacher. 

Furnished free of charge to members, in amounts not exceeding ten copies. For requests beyond ten copies, 
a charge of 25c per copy over this amount is made. 


“Doctoral Dissertations in Musicology” 


Second Edition, compiled by Helen Hewitt. 7” x 91/2”. Published August 1958. 86 pps. $2.00 per copy. 


Lists 342 completed dissertations and 208 dissertations in progress. Indexed by author and subject. Disser- 
tations grouped according to historical periods and topical classification. 


“Careers in Music” 


4-page pamphlet. 84/2” x 11”. Price: 1-9 copies — 10c each; 10-49 copies — 7c each; 50 or more copies — 
5c each. 

Gives approximate earnings, personal qualifications needed, knowledge and skills required, prerequisites for 
college entrance, and minimum college training required for a career in music as a teacher, music therapist, 
instrumentalist, vocalist, minister of music, church organist, choir director, composer, arranger, or orchestrator, 
copyist, conductor, piano and other instruments tuner-technician, music industry, and music librarian. 

Invaluable for guidance counsellors, teachers interested in guidance, and all music students. 

A cooperative publication of the National Association of Schools of Music, the Music Educators National 
Conference, and the Music Teachers National Association, Inc. 


Proceedings 


Issued annually from 1906 to 1950 inclusive. Each volume contains papers and addresses presented at con- 
ventions, reports of officers, etc. 

Volumes available for the years 1941, 1945, 1947, 1948, 1949, and 1950. 

Regular price $5.00 per copy. Special price 65c per copy. 


Bulletin 
¥’ x 742”. Published semi-annually from 1939 to 1950. Articles of interest to music teachers. Issues available: 


1939—September 1943—December 1947—Summer 
1940—October 1944—March 1948—W inter 
1941—February 1945—Fall 1948—December 
1941—November 1946—Spring 1949—July 
1942—-February 1946—Summer . 1949—November 
1942—December 1946-47—Fall-W inter 1950—February 
1943—March 1947—Spring 1950—December 
Special price 10c each 


American Music Teacher 


The official periodical of the Music Teachers National Association, is sent to all members of the Association 
as one of the membership benefits. : 

Published five times a year during the school year, this magazine contains articles of interest to all music 
teachers, news of the state music teachers associations, and news from the various MTNA Division. As the 
successor to the MTNA Bulletin, American Music Teacher has gained recognition as an outstanding and lead- 
ing professional periodical. The scope of the articles appearing within its pages includes philosophical, musi- 
cological, and practical down-to-earth accounts of pedagogical practices and procedures used by successful 
teachers. From time to time lists of compositions that are invaluable to teachers and performers are included. 
Reviews ef recent publications and announcements of contests and competitions are also included. 

American Music Teacher is a significant adjunct to the professional reading of all musicians. 

Subscriptions to American Music Teacher, at three dollars a year, are accepted for libraries only. Individuals 
receive this valuable magazine only by maintaining membership in the Music Teachers National Association, Inc. 


Music y Vational Aiea, See. 


775 Brooklyn Avenue Baldwin, New York 
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Sheraton 


Convention Headquarters 
1725 Pennsylvania Blvd. 


Adelphia 
6 blocks to Headquarters 
13th and Chestnut Streets 


Barclay 


5 blocks to Headquarters 
18th and Locust Streets 


Bellevue-Stratford 


6 blocks to Headquarters 
Broad and Walnut Streets 


Benjamin Franklin 


10 blocks to Headquarters 
Oth and Chestnut Streets 


Drake 


8 blocks to Headquarters 
15th and Spruce Streets 


Essex 


4 blocks to Headquarters 
13th and Filbert Streets 


John Bartram 


7 blocks to Headquarters 
Broad and Locust Streets 


Robert Morris 
1 block to Headquarters 
17th and Arch Streets 


Sylvania 
7 blocks to Headquarters 
Broad and Locust Streets 


Warwick 
4 blocks to Headquarters 
17th and Locust Streets 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Singles 


$ 8.50 


6.50 


11.00 


9.00 


7.00 


5.00 


5.50 


5.50 


10.00 


up 


up 


up 


up 


up 


up 


up 


up 


up 


up 


PENNSYLVANIA, HOTEL RATES 


Doubles 


$13.00 


10.00 


15.00 


14.00 


11.00 


10.00 


8.00 


8.00 


9.00 


9.50 


14.00 


up 


up 


up 


up 


up 


up 


up 


up 


up 


Please make reservations directly with the hotel of your choice, 
giving arrival and departure dates and times. Please indicate that 


you will be attending the MTNA 1961 National Convention. 


Twins 


$15.00 


12.00 


15.00 


14.00 


13.00 


13.00 


10.00 


10.00 


10.00 


9.50 


14.00 


AMERICAN MUSIC TEACHER 


up 


up 


up 


up 


up 


up 


up 


up 


up 


up 















Music Teachers National Association 


AND 


American String Teachers Association 


National Convention 
February 26-March 1, 1961 


Sheraton Hotel Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Registration fees 


MTNA or ASTA Members 


TE ee ee ee $7.00 

DL  .pc6tnsevncadhwGateendesatouasedsdndecsevage tenemos 6.00 
Husbands and Wives of Members 

DE Jc ctseteeebnetnehditesabesesueedadkcnbeaweeaeanes 4.00 

PEE, coped cunviusctenedecssodccsseevecececseneeacWanceds 3.00 
BMITINA or ASTA Student Members ... 2... 2c cccccccccccccsccccccccces 3.00 
Se TIE Ncdsdcdnceweevevesecdcaccscceicciescedcesace 12.00 


(Convention Membership is intended for those individuals who are not eligible for MINA or ASTA membership, and are not the 
husband or wife of an MTNA or ASTA member. Payment of the $12.00 entitles the Convention Member to attend all programs 
and open meetings, but does not carry with it the right to vote or hold office, or to receive a subscription to the MTNA or ASTA 


periodicals.) 
PRECONVENTION REGISTRATION 
SAVE TIME! SAVE MONEY! 
REGISTER IN ADVANCE! 


MTNA and ASTA members can register in advance for this convention by completing the form below and send- 
ing it with a check or money order payable to: Music Teachers National Association, Inc. 

An Advance Registration desk will be in operation during this convention at the regular registration hours, 8:00 
a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Those who register in advance can pick up their identification badges and convention program 
booklets at the Advance Registration desk without having to spend time completing registration blanks, and stand- 
ing in line at the regular convention registration desk during the convention. 

You can save time and money by registering in advance. Remember! Preconvention registration by mail for 
MTNA and ASTA members is only $6.00. For husbands and wives of MTNA and ASTA members, preconvention 
registration is only $3.00. If you wait until you get to the convention, you will pay $7.00 as a miember or $4.00 
as a husband or wife of a member. 


COMPLETE THIS BLANK AND SEND IT IN NOW! 


Deadline for accepting advance registration for the 
MTNA-ASTA 1961 convention is February 15, 1961. 


Music Teachers National Association, Inc. 
775 Brooklyn Avenue 
Baldwin, New York 


YES! | want to register in advance for the MTNA-ASTA 1961 national convention. My check or money order payable to Music Teachers 
National Association is enclosed. I'll pick up my identification badge and convention program booklet at the Advance Registration Desk 
sometime between 8:00 a.m. and 5:00 p.m. during the convention. 


GE PN IID igo de ocesnddandagcssanecrs ar kc a at aan Ac va al a ce ae aaa 


Number & Street City State 


ee is cg cana axa kad Seca ahi ee Ne SWS ERR Kee Gna Ce ew AAS naa EMS RAREST RRN ET 






Elementary (] 
ND i a ah lis vas usel Andean ke 4.60 5A ARS DAN ON MERON EN IR ROS EU ESS VSWR STN RODAOSAeRENECReauened Advanced [J 


Preconvention registration at reduced fees is not applicable to MTNA or ASTA Student Members or to Convention Members. 
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WOULD YOU LIKE OUR 
PIANO CATALOG? 


YOUR ADDRESS ON A POST 
CARD WILL BRING IT. 





THE BAY STATE MUSIC CO. 


Box 952 Lawrence, Mass. 











The University of Rochester 


EASTMAN 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


HOWARD HANSON 
Director 
ALLEN |. McHOSE 
Director of the Summer Session 
kkk 


TRAINING YOUNG MUSICIANS 
FOR PROFESSIONAL CAREERS 


kkk 


The attention of high school 
seniors is invited to Bachelor 
of Music degree programs in 
Applied Music, Public School 
Music, Theory, Composition, 
and History of Music offered 
to pianists, organists, singers, 
orchestra and band instrumen- 
talists. 


Graduate study is offered in 
Research and Professional 
Studies. 


Applications for degree study 
beginning in June or in Sep- 
tember 1961 are now being 
considered. Early application is 
advisable. Degree applications 
for the Summer Session must be 
completed prior to May |. 


Residence Halls. 


xkekwr 


For information write 


Edward H., Easley, Dir. of Admissions 


EASTMAN 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Rochester 4, New York 








EDUCATION FOR SUCCESS IN THE MUSICAL PROFESSION 


One- and two-year Certificate courses prepare for private studio teaching. Four- and 
five-year courses lead to Bachelor's and Master's Degrees, and include cultural training 
at Downtown Center of University of Chicago. 


7 


Majors in piano, voice, organ, 
violin, ‘cello, wind instruments, 
composition, and public school 
music. 










* 


Founded 1895. Splendidly 
equipped lake-front building 
in the heart of cultural Chi- 
cago. Dormitory accommoda- 


tions. 
* 


Many opportunities for public 
recital, solo and group per- 
formance. Symphony orchestra. 
Chorus. Opera Class. 


+ * 


Member of the Natione! Association of Schools of Music. 
For free catalog, write to Arthur Wildman, Musical Director. 


SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL 


SHERWOOD BUILDING « 1014 S. MICHIGAN AVE. * CHICAGO 5, ILL 







* 


Faculty of renowned European 
and American teachers includes 
distinguished opera and con- 
cert artists. 








































College ‘Teachers 


Do you know any students who plan to 


become private music teachers in 1961? 


Send their names and addresses to: 
Music Teachers National Association 
775 Brooklyn Avenue 

Baldwin, New York 


A complimentary copy of the March-April 
1961 issue of American Music Teacher, along 
with information concerning MTNA member- 
ship benefits, will be sent to each student. 

This will not obligate you or the students 
in any way. MTNA merely wishes to call to the 
attention of these new teachers the many benefits 
accruing to MTNA members. 

Deadline for receiving these names in the 


MTNA National Office is February 1, 1961. 


-a 
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THE 
3 } ST.LOUIS INSTITUTE of MUSIC | LOUIS INSTITUTE of MUSIC 4 
a 


} John Philip Blake, Jr., President NEW ENGLAND 
y- a Ed 1 Insti i uh wit CONSERVATORY 


Approved for all veterans and foreign students. 
Member National A iation Schools of Music St. Louis 5, Missouri A COLLEGE OF MUSIC 























JAMES ALIFERIS, President 











BACHELOR AND MASTER OF 








MUSIC DEGREES 


COLLEGE-CONSERVATORY in Alll Fields 
of MUSIC of CINCINNATI DIPLOMA AND ARTIST'S DIPLOMA 


in Applied Music 











e FACULTY includes Principals of the 
1961 Summer Session sian 
Performing organizations include: 
June 19 a July 27 SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
OPERA WORKSHOP CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
Practical training in all phases of operatic production. CRENENS Wis Gime 
Students work directly with the Cincinnati Summer Opera. ORATORIO CHORUS 
Graduate and undergraduate credits offered. A CAPPELLA CHOIR 
DEGREE COURSES — 
Graduate work for attaining or supplementing Masters Welle te the Bese fer iafesnaiies 
Degree. . nae , 
regarding admission and scholarships 
COLLEGE-CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 290 HUNTINGTON AVENUE 
of CINCINNATI BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 
HIGHLAND & OAK STS. CINCINNATI 19, OHIO 
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Converse College 


School of Music 


SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 


FOUNDED 1889 


A Liberal Arts College for Women with a Professional School of Music 


Bachelor and Master of Music Degrees 


IN ALL FIELDS 


A Distinguished Faculty of Artist-teachers 


Graduate Assistantships up to $1,500. 
Graduate Fellowships up to $2,300. 


PERFORMING ORGANIZATIONS INCLUDE 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA +* BAND + OPERA * CHORUS 


Geographic Location: Near the Blue Ridge Mountains of North Carolina 
BULLETINS FREE UPON REQUEST WRITE DEAN OF THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
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Oct. {-Dec. 15 


33 rpm discs 


Get Rules from 
Headquarters 


Already in 
progress 


Send soon 


Fistimnnl Guild of Pras 


$20,000 in PRIZES 


for 1960-61 


Biennial Piano 
Recording Competition 


FIRST PRIZE $1000 


Three $500 Prizes 


Seven $125 Prizes 


Irl Allison, Founder 
and President of the Na- 
tional Guild of Piano 
Teachers, announces the 
opening of the 1960-61 
Biennial Piano Recording 
Competition this October. 
Cash prizes amount to 
$20,000. The first prize is 
$1000 for the best of all 
recordings regardless of 
srade. 


In the Artist division 
the first prize is $500, 
“Playing-Teachers” $500, 
and another $500 for best 
in “International Pianist 
Guild’”’ division. The 
upper five percent in each 
of the above divisions will 
receive $100 each. High 
School Diploma _ record- 
ings compete for $125 
prizes. Many small prizes 
are available for encour- 
agement of younger talent. 


National Headquarters: Box 1113 


Oct. {-Dec. 15 


Teachers and 
Professional Artists 
NOT required to 
have entered in 
regular Guild 
spring Auditions 


Study Rules 
carefully, address 
accurately 


Remember the turtle 
and the hare 


y hens 


Austin, Texas 
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Directory 


Music Teachers National Association, Inc. 


(‘mmediate Past President 
DUANE H. HASKELL 
Department of Fine Arts 
Arkansas State College 
State College, Arkansas 


Vice President; States and Divisions 


[AMES B. PETERSON 
lusic Department 
University of Omaha 
Omaha 1, Nebraska 


The above officers with: 
USHER ABELL 
State University of South Dakota 
Vermillion, South Dakota 
VICTOR H. BAUMANN 
Phoenix College 
Phoenix, Arizona 
PAUL BECKHELM 
Cornell College 
Mount Vernon, Iowa 
CELIA MAE BRYANT 
School of Music 
University of Oklahoma 


Ly ag of Education 


Atlan Georgi 
NADINE: DRESSKELL 
Arizona State University 


———-_ Louisiana Institute 
te, Oo 
MERRILL i Ss 
Joplin 1 College 
Joplin, Mi ri 
V iRGINIA FRANCE 
2844 Bonnie View Road 
Dallas 16, Texas 


EAST CENTRAL 


President: James B. Wallace 


University of Michigan 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Charles W. Bolen 
Ripon College 

Ripon, Wisconsin 
Second Vice President: Maryetta Beverlin 
3322 Cedarbrook Lane 
Toledo 6, Ohio 
Elizabeth Lewis 


First Vice President: 


secretary: 


University of North Dakota 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 


SOUTHWESTERN 
‘resident: Blaise Montandon 
Del Mar College 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


First Vice President: Howard Groth 


Arkansas State Teachers College 


Conway, Arkansas 
3econd Vice President: Robert L. Briggs 
University of Tulsa 
Tulsa 4, Oklahoma 
Mrs. Byrdis Danfelser 


Secretary: 
123 South Broadway 


Albuquerque, New Mexico 


7EST CENTRAL 


‘resident: Usher Abell 


State University of ~ Dakota 


Vermillion, South Dak 
Yirst Vice President: Roger D. Fee 

Denver University 

Denver, Colorado 
Second Vice President: Francis Pyle 

Drake 


Secretary: Helen Harutun 
1530 Joplin Street 


Joplin, Missouri 


Founded 1876 


President 

LAVAHN MAESCH 
Conservatory of Music 
Lawrence Music-UVrama Center 
Appleton, Wisconsin 


Recording Secretary 
JOHN H. LOWELL 
School of Music 


University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 


POLLY GIBBS 
Louisiana State University 
uisiana 


Arkansas State Teachers College 
Conway, Arkansas 
BETH MILLER HARROD 
132 South 13th Street 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
ARCHIE N. JONES 
Conservatory of Music 
University of Kansas City 
Kansas City 11, Missouri 
THEODORE KRATT 
School of Music 
} stag & of oe 
Eugene, Or 
FRANKLIN B. 5 LAUNER 
Conservatory of Music 
Christian College 
Columbia, Missouri 
HELEN LAVELLE 
700 West Galena 
Butte, Montana 
MARY SHOE LOWE 
315 Eastside Boulevard 
Soe | Oklahoma 
CHARLES A. L’' N 
64 East Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
MICHAEL McDOWELL 
Agnes Scott College 
Decatur, Georgia 


DIVISIONS 
WESTERN 
President: 


First Vice President: 


Second Vice President: 


Secretary: 


Treasurer: 


SOUTHERN 
President: 


First Vice President: 


Second Vice President: 


Third Vice President: 


Treasurer: 


Secretary: 


Vice President; Program 
DUANE A. BRANIGAN 
School of Music 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 


Treasurer 


ALLEN I. McHOSE 
Eastman School of Music 
University of Rochester 
Rochester 4, New York 


HAZEL D. MONFORT 
300 Miramonte Avenue 
Palo Alto, California 

BLAISE MONTANDON 
Del Mar College 
Corpus Christi, Texas 

MRS. MERLE SARGENT 
ie 5 Ss. = ad eae 


DONALD } M. ‘SWARTHOUT 
2122 California direst, 3 
toe got 8, Cc. 
HOWARD ALLEY 
pete of Music 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, ep 


ROY UNDERWOOL 
Division of Fine Ans 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 

HIMIE VOXMAN 

te University of 1uwa 
Iowa City, lowa 

JAMES B. WALLACh 
University of Michigun 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 

ROY T. WILL 
Dept. of Music 
Wayne State University 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


Helen LaVelle 

700 West Galena 
Butte, Montana 

Jessie M. Perry 

1819 Gunderson Lane 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Stanley Butler 

245 Hansen Avenue 
Salem, Oregon 

Nadine Dresskell 
Arizona State University 
Tempe, Arizona 

Reta Todd Dunn 

310 South Silver Stree, 
Centralia, Washington 


| Sere Crockett 


ent of Education 
State ote yd 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Walter Westafer 
LaGrange College 
LaGrange, Georgia 
Polly Gibbs 
School of Music 

na State University 
Baton Rouge 3, Louisiana 
Vernon Taylor 
Memphis College of Music 
1822 Overton Park Avenue 
Memphis 12, Tennessee 
Rolf Hovey 
Berea College 
Berea, Kentucky 
Wilbur Rowand 
Department of Music 
University of Alabama 
University, Alabama 











1961 MTNA BIENNIAL CONVENTION 


Including the Meeting of the American String Teachers Association 


“Our American 
Musieal Heritage” 


Attractions at General Sessions will include 


THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA, Eugene Ormandy, Conductor 
Rehearsing a program of American music (Barber, Harris, 
Yardumian, Piston, Creston) with composers present 


THE CENTRAL MORAVIAN CHURCH CHOIR of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
Program of Early American Mi<ic 


AN AMERICAN OPERA PERFORMANCE, sponsored by the Opera Committee 


THE TEMPLE UNIVERSITY CHOi?. — a program of contemporary music 
with the composers present 


THE BIENNIAL BANQUET, distinguished guests, speakers and 
The Singing City Concert Choir 


CONCERT SPONSORED BY FORD FOUNDATION NATIONAL MUSIC COUNCIL 
ADDRESS BY JACOB K. JAVITS, UNITED STATES SENATOR 


DISCUSSION GROUPS in your own field (individual and joint sessions}—Piano 
—Junior and Senior, Choral, American Music, Musicology, Theory-Composi- 
tion, Psychology-Therapy, Church Music, Voice, Winds and Percussion, Opera, 
School Music, Student Activities, Council of State and Local Presidents, Private 
Teachers Workshops, State and Local Officers Workshop, Strings-ASTA. 





Your Convention 


See PHILADELPHIA’S 


historic shrines—nowhere in the nation are Interesting Headquarters 
there so many—literally around the corner Exhibits by 

from each other. Publishers 

Walk in the footsteps of Washington, and Instrument 


Jefferson and Franklin as you visit Inde- 
pendence Hall, the First Bank of the U. S., Makers 
the Custom House, Betsy Ross House and 
early American homes and churches. 


February 26 


Here is the cradle of 
| American liberty and our to March T 


early cultural beginnings. 











For MTNA’S 85th YEAR, it’s 


PHILADELPHIA =: 


The SHERATON HOTEL 














